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Recollections of General 
Conventions, 1901-1937 


By Edward Lambe Parsons" 


Y WIFE once said to me, “It sometimes seems as if your 

calendar begins and ends not with Advents and New 

Years, but with General Conventions.” There was some 
truth in the remark. For about forty-five years much of my thought 
and activity outside my routine duties was shaped by matters which 
would come up ultimately in one form or another at General Con- 
vention. 


1901 


That august body met in San Francisco in 1901.1 When one thinks 
of the space required today to house it, the requirements in 1901 
seem almost infinitesimal. The Deputies met in the nave of Trinity 
Church; the Bishops (who still kept their door closed to the public) 
in the small assembly room which could be opened by folding doors 
into the north transept of the church. There was one great missionary 
rally at the Mechanic Pavilion, and I remember a meeting on educa- 
tion at Grace Church.” The hotel headquarters was the old Occidental 
on Montgomery Street.* 

But San Francisco was chiefly interested in the fact that the great 


*[Bishop Parsons died July 18, 1960 in his 93rd year. He attended every General 
Convention from 1901 to 1949 (both of them held in San Francisco) . These recol- 
lections were dictated by him in 1958, as source material for a biography I am pre- 
paring. In editing this paper, I have omitted a few personal remarks and have 
added the notes.—Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR.] 

1This was the first Convention to meet in the far West. Beginning in Lent, at- 
tempts were made to persuade the Presiding Bishop to change the place of meeting 
because of inconveniences of attending and fear of “wild and woolly measures” that 
might take place on so distant a frontier. Bishop William F. Nichols of California 
wrote: “Even our Sierra grizzlies and our lowland flocks are subdued in being wild 
and woolly in the light of the attainments in those directions of the bears and lambs 
of Wall Street” (The Churchman, August 10, 1901, p. 169). 

2Destroyed in the San Francisco earthquake and fire of 1906, the church was 
moved to its present site and in 1910 reconstituted as the Grace Cathedral Corpo- 
ration. 

8Owned by Major William B. Hooper, senior warden of Trinity Church, trusted 
friend of all the California clergy. 
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Pierpont Morgan with a large party of friends occupied the big 
Crocker family house at California and Taylor Streets, and Bishop 
Potter the William H. Crocker house at the Jones Street corner of 
the same block. Mr. Morgan, so goes the story, had a dinner party 
every night. One evening he sent in despair a message across to Bishop 
Potter, “Please send me a bishop; a guest has failed and I am left with 
thirteen.” The bishop responded with the “highest” churchman he 
had on hand, and when the next day Mr. Morgan, who was very low 
church, protested, Bishop Potter replied, “Pierpont, just as long as 
you hold that execrable superstition, I'll keep on sending you bishops 
who wear mitres.” 

But the Convention did have serious work to do, and four of us 
“youngsters” were in luck. I was an alternate deputy from the diocese, 
but that gave me no special privileges. It happened, however, that the 
front row of pews in the church was reserved for the press, and it hap- 
pened also that about that moment The Pacific Churchman was edited 
by a group of us.® Clearly we belonged to the press. That meant for 
me that day after day I could come up from San Mateo and hear the 
debates from a more advantageous position than even our regular 
delegates; and in those days the debates were worth hearing. 

There was hot debate on the marriage canon. Nothing was settled 
until 1904; but some oldtimers may remember that Dr. Greer, who 
had been counted as what was called a liberal, made a great speech in 
favor of a more rigid canon.* The Convention also took notable steps 
concerning missionary work, the most fruitful of all being the choice 
of Brent to go to the Philippines.’ 

Dr. Huntington, presenting an amendment which would simplify 
our relations with other communions and constitute a move toward 
unity, made one of the most eloquent speeches I have ever had the 


4Mr. Morgan brought 65 distinguished clerical guests to the Convention on a 
special train. The Nob Hill block with the Crocker mansions was donated by the 
family for Grace Cathedral. Henry Codman Potter was Assistant Bishop of New 
York 1883-87, and seventh diocesan 1887-1908. He had ordained Parsons to the 
priesthood in St. Thomas’ Church, New York City, June 9, 1895. 

5In addition to Parsons, the group included N. B. W. Gallwey, David C. Gardner, 
William A. Brewer, and James P. Turner. All had cures on the peninsula south 
of San Francisco, and were popularly known as “the Peninsula Push.” 

*David Hummel Greer (1844-1919), then rector of St. Bartholomew's, New York 
City, and later successor of Bishop Potter, argued for the exclusion of any remar- 
riage of divorced persons for any cause whatsoever. 

7Charles Henry Brent, first Missionary Bishop of the Philippines, 1901-18; Bishop 
of Western New York, 1918-28. Besides the Philippines, the Convention erected the 
overseas jurisdictions of Hankow, Honolulu, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 
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privilege of hearing.* That he was not successful was perhaps to be 
expected, but he himself said that if the Episcopal Church came to 
achieve any kind of unity with non-episcopal communions within the 
next fifty or seventy-five years, his work would not have been in vain. 
Dr. Huntington’s dreams and hopes for widening the comprehensive- 
ness of the Protestant Episcopal Church had been first formulated by 
him in the sermon which outlined the Quadrilateral.* But even his 
great influence, his superb eloquence could not shake the good con- 
servative love of things as they are. 

Of all the side events one could fill pages of reminiscence. Bishop 
William Lawrence of Massachusetts preached in my little parish 
church at San Mateo.’® . . . And perhaps it is worth recording that 
when Dr. Huntington heard that young William Manning was to 
preach for my dear friend Gallwey, my successor at Menlo Park, he 
said to me, “Keep your eye on that young man; he is going far.” 


1904 


When the 1904 Convention met in Boston, I think the marriage 
and divorce matter was the most controversial issue. This was my first 
Convention as a deputy and my wildest ambition could have asked for 
no better introduction. Mrs. Josiah Cooke, Dr. Huntington’s sister, 
widow of a Harvard professor and an intimate friend of my father- 
in-law, asked my wife and me to stay with her in Cambridge, and of 
course, Dr. Huntington was another guest. Here was I at my first 
Convention, living in the same house with the greatest presbyter in the 
Church, greater in influence than any but one or two bishops. To go 
into Boston and home again with him, to bring him his mail when he 
had to go earlier for a meeting of the committee on Constitutional 
Amendments, to play anagrams in the evening and to get an inside 


8]. W. Suter, Life and Letters of William Reed Huntington (Century Co., 1925), 
p- 396-98, 467. Huntington’s amendment to Article X passed the Deputies by a 
majority, but was replaced by a more restrictive substitute in the House of 
ps. 
Suter, op. cit., pp. 162-77. The manuscript of the sermon is preserved in the 
Morgan Library in New York City. 
10Bishop Lawrence had confirmed Parsons, and ordained him deacon in St. Paul's, 
Boston, December 23, 1894. See W. Lawrence, Memories of a Happy Life (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1926), pp. 101-02. 
11William T. Manning (1866-1949) then rector of Christ Church, Nashville, 
Tenn.; later rector of Trinity Church, New York City, 1908-21, and tenth Bishop 
of New York, 1921-46. 
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view of what was happening—what more could a young and untried 
deputy ask!*? 

Then, too, I began to make new friends. George Wharton Pepper 
was also a newcomer and we found ourselves together on the committee 
appointed to report on the advisability of permitting the use of the 
Revised Version of the Bible in the reading of the lessons. . . . But it 
took until 1910 to get the Revised Version permitted.’* I was greatly 
honored by being asked by Dr. McKim to speak on the Marriage 
Canon.** But Dr. Eccleston of Maryland came up with a revision of 
the canon which lasted for many years.** The “exception” clause 
was accepted, but there must be legal evidence of the court decision 
before the bishop could authorize the marriage. 


1907 


When the Convention met in Richmond in 1907, the Old South 
was to many of us an unknown land. We found it hard to remember 
that we must be careful in a streetcar not to sit down in the section 
reserved for Negroes. We who were born Yankees found it hard to 
remember that it was only forty years since Appomattox, that Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson and Jefferson Davis were heroes, and that some 
elderly ladies, to whom we had brought letters of introduction from 
parishioners of southern descent, were not very enthusiastic about 
Lincoln! But it was interesting to visit the Jefferson Davis Museum, 
to go with the whole Convention down the James River to James- 
town, to hear the Bishop of London, the first of his line to visit the 
churches which during colonial days were under his jurisdiction.** 

But presumably, Richmond will be longest remembered by 
Church historians for the so-called Open Pulpit canon. It was not very 
open. It only permitted Christian men to speak on special occasions 


12Parsons began his ministry as assistant to Dr. Huntington in Grace Church, 
New York City, 1894-96, and Dr. Huntington officiated at his marriage in 1897. 
The relation of the two men was always one of great affection and esteem. 

18Parsons promoted a memorial from California to the Convention requesting 
authorization of the Revised Version. In his address to Convention, he “tried to 
raise the level of the debate from a bandying of opinions about the scholarshi 
and taste of others to the serener air of feedom” (The Churchman, October 
1904, p. 

14Randolph H. McKim, rector of Epiphany, Washington, D. C., was president of 
the Deputies in 1904, 1907, and 1910. 7 

15]. Houston Eccleston, rector of Emmanuel Church, Baltimore. Parsons’ maiden 
speech to Convention, supporting the “exception” clause. was described as “a calm 
~ vind word for the ‘innocent party.” (The Churchman, October 22, 1904, 
p- 724. 


1Arthur Foley Winnington-Ingram, Bishop of London, 1901-39. 
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if the bishop’s consent had been given. But even that was enough to 
scare a few of our clergy who promptly left us for Rome.** They were 
safe, but one wonders whether thy may not have groaned a little 
at the loss of their freedom, for perhaps rigid discipline handcuffed 
the pen which in the happily undisciplined Anglican Communion 
could extol Roman doctrine unreproved and criticize bishops with 
impunity. .. . The 1904 plebiscite on the name of the Church had 
also stirred a good deal of partisan feeling. 


1910 


A small group of clergy and laity was called together by Frederic 
Morehouse, the distinguished editor of The Living Church and a 
notable leader in the House of Deputies, to meet in Cincinnati before 
the General Convention of 1910. The purpose was to see whether some 
of these “party” questions which had agitated the peace of the Church 
could be resolved. They agreed to present to the Convention a consti- 
tutional amendment which would make the title page of the Prayer 
Book read: 


“se Book of Common Prayer, etc., according to the use of that 
part of the Holy Catholic Church known as the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America. 


This proposal was, of course, part of the general plan that Dr. 
Huntington had had in mind, by which the Thirty-Nine Articles 
would be definitely disused and the doctrinal position of the Church 
limited to the two Catholic Creeds and the necessary interpretations 
of the rites and ceremonies. I think there was a good deal of mis- 


understanding about the whole project. At any rate, it failed to com- 
mend itself to the Convention.” 


Probably the most permanent contribution which that Conven- 


11For the secession led by the Rev. William McGarvey, see G. E. DeMille, The 
Catholic Movement in the American Episcopal Church (2d ed.; Church Historical 
Society, 1950), pp. 167-70. 

18[bid., pp. 196-97. The plebiscite was voted by the Convention of 1901, and 
reported in the Journal of 1904, pp. 533-60. The bishop’s account omits many issues 
of this Convention to which he spoke: again in favor of the Revised Version; oppos- 
ing the proposal to make the whole House of Bishops a final Court of Appeal (an 
outgrowth of the Crapsey heresy trial); in favor of canons providing for Suffragan 
Bishops and for Provinces—both passed in 1910. He prepared and presented the 
report of the Joint Commission on the Relations of Capital and Labor, in which was 
proposed the setting up of diocesan and national departments of Christian Social 
Service—the latter accomplished in 1910. 

19Parsons was a member of the group. Dr. Huntington’s proposed Preamble to 
the Constitution passed in 1907, but failed in 1910—(he had died July 26, 1909). Mr. 
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tion made to the life of the Christian world was the launching of 
the Faith and Order Movement. Bishop Brent had returned from the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference with a great idea. As he told us 
of the extraordinary, indeed, epoch-making achievement at Edinburgh, 
he pointed out that for all their common interests in the field of 
missions, these Christian communions had had to keep carefully sup- 
pressed the serious differences in doctrine and order which kept them 
apart, hampered their work, often substituted competition for coopera- 
tion. Why, he asked, should not these Christian Churches bring out 
the differences, lay them on the table and confer about them? Dr. 
Manning, who was always quick to see the importance of a sugges- 
tion, and after consultation with some of the leading laymen, offered 
the resolution that a joint commission of bishops, presbyters, and 
laymen be appointed to study the situation and act on it if they saw 
the way. J. Pierpont Morgan liked the idea and offered $100,000 
to get it going. 

It was, I suppose, more or less obvious that I should be on the 
Commission. I had written and spoken much on the matter of unity, 
and indeed had been one of the speakers at a unity meeting held 
during the Convention period. From that time on, the unity of the 
Church became my primary interest, outside the regular and neces- 
sary duties of my ministry. 

Before we leave Cincinnati, it might be noted that permission 
was given to use the Revised Version. An earnest lay deputy from 
Washington had pled with the House not to break an implied con- 
tract with Thomas Nelson Sons, who had published that truly Anglican 
compromise, the Marginal Readings Bible. Whereupon Dr. Wilmer 
of Atlanta got the floor, announced that the same thought had oc- 
curred to him. But he had pursued it further, had written the pub- 
lishers and would read their reply. It said in substance: “There is 
no sale for the Marginal Readings. We print the Revised Version 
and would like nothing better than to see permission given to use it.” 
In a burst of good-natured laughter, the measure passed.”° 


Morehouse’s group recommendation to change the title page was referred to the 
Prayer Book committee, which issued a majority report, signed by Parsons, opposing 
the change. But on the floor of Convention, Parsons spoke in favor of the change 
because the Church “had entered a new epoch, in which the Protestant spirit was 
no longer dominant but rather the spirit of Catholic Unity. This changed title- 
page, with the declaratory resolutions, was a realization of what had been in the 
mind of Dr. Huntington.” (The Churchman, October 22, 1910, p. 614.) 

20Cary B. Wilmer was rector of St. Luke’s Church, Atlanta. Parsons said of him: 
“He was one of the wits of the House of Deputies. Some years later. when we were 
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1913 


We move on to what was a very important Convention, New 
York in 1913. It was my native land, with relatives all around. But 
Archdeacon Emery and I stayed with one of our very good friends, 
the Rev. Dr. George W. Douglas, canon of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, and an influential broad churchman. His car took 
us and other guests up to the Synod Hall where the Convention met, 
and was at our disposal for special meetings and the like. 

Who was to succeed Dr. McKim as president of the House of 
Deputies? It was generally understood that Manning of New York, 
and Alexander Mann, rector of Trinity, Boston, were the two out- 
standing candidates. I was somewhat appalled to open the paper as I 
had breakfast on the train coming down the Hudson and discover 
that I was a kind of “dark horse” in case neither of the chief candi- 
dates could get a majority. Fortunately, while it is a great honor for 
any presbyter, I had never thought of it. If I had, my hopes would 
have been quickly lost. As I met Francis Lewis of Philadelphia, witty 
chairman of the Committee on Despatch of Business, inimitable racon- 
teur, and—one may add—-skillful ecclesiastical politician, his greeting 
ran something like this: “Hello, young man, don’t go dreaming. The 
matter’s settled. Mann will be elected.” And he was.** 

I pick out three of the multitudinous doings of the 1913 Con- 
vention on which to comment. The first is Prayer Book revision. In 
that, California was definitely the leader. Two years earlier, some of 
the older members of the diocese had been troubled by the way in 
which some of the clergy failed to obey the rubics. The Rev. Clifton 
Macon of Trinity Church, Oakland, had actually left out the first 
lesson of Evening Prayer. Bishop Nichols in his Convention address 
gently rebuked such lawlessness by pointing out that there was a 
canonical process open to anyone to propose a memorial to General 
Convention. Whereupon Macon moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study the matter of revision and report the next year. 

Under his leadership, we really worked. Material, suggestions 
for changes, came to us from all over the country. We picked what 
seemed to us the most important and appended the list to the memo- 


on Prayer Book revision and the Virginia tation was opposing for the 
dead [1922], he prefaced one speech by us that he was a na ve of Virginia, 
that state where they worship their ancestors but won't pray for them.” 

21Dr. McKim had declined to run for a fourth term. Mann was elected by a vote 
of 258 to 242; he became Bishop of Pittsburgh, 1923-43. 
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rial which asked General Convention to appoint a joint commission 
to study the demands coming from all over the Church and report to 
the following (1916) Convention. One other diocese, Arizona, joined 
with us, but the initiative in the whole matter came from California, 
and in California from Clifton Macon. 

It fell to my lot as a member of the Committee on the Prayer 
Book to take the responsibility of supporting these memorials with that 
body. I remember vividly my “fear and trembling” when we came to it. 
We expected violent opposition. It was only twenty years since revision 
led by Dr. Huntington. Why should we embark upon the long 
process again so soon? To my infinite surprise, there was little or 
no opposition. A few questions were asked; the resolution was put into 
proper form and I was deputed, after the chairman had presented 
the report, to argue it. Again my heart misgave me. I pictured a long 
debate and only hoped for a final victory, perhaps by a small majority. 

Again, the unexpected happened. Dr. McKim and others in- 
sisted that there should be no changes in doctrine. That was a most 
reasonable and obvious proviso, although as everyone knows there 
would be and were some changes which the passage of time had made 
inevitable. But except for that, I found myself speaking to a sympa- 
thetic house. There was, if I remember rightly, very little debate and 
the Bishops concurred with equal approval. Thus we started on the 
long fifteen years process which gave us our present Book. 

The fate of another matter which touched my deep concern for 
unity was quite different. The House of Deputies passed a resolution 
favoring our joining the Federal Council of Churches. That body 
was rapidly becoming an important factor in American ecclesistical 
matters. Opposition in the Episcopal Church was at that time based 
not only upon churchmanship (the belief that the Council was a 
pan-Protestant affair) but upon fear that such cooperative ventures 
might hamper the achievement of real unity. Even Dr. Huntington, 
author of the Quadrilateral and my inspiration and guide in my 
thought of unity, had opposed such federation movements. 

But the Deputies passed the resolution. The Bishops turned it 
down. We managed to get a conference committee authorized. George 
Pepper, Robert Gardiner, and I struggled long and earnestly with 
Bishop Talbot and his colleagues, but unsuccessfully.2* The measure 


22Robert H. Gardiner, a layman of Maine, was the indefatigable secretary of the 
{ein Coesmneen on the World Conference on Faith and Order, appointed in 1910. 
untiring devotion to the cause, until his death in 1924, had much to do with the 
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failed; but it was permitted that boards like Missions or Education 
might cooperate with their opposites in the Council. And so began 
twenty-five years of truly Anglican procedure. Partly out, partly in, 
one foot in the gutter, the other on the sidewalk, we hobbled along 
until in Kansas City in 1940 we decided to get both feet up on the 
sidewalk. 

It is interesting to note in this connection the way sentiment 
changed. In 1913 it was the Bishops who opposed the move. As time 
went on, it was the laymen’s fear of social action which backed the 
position of those who feared too much Protestantism. But the Bishops 
had definitely in this and many other matters taken a lew lead in 
looking forward. 

The third matter was the proposal to establish an entire system 
of courts. The present courts which are provincial in scope would be 
headed by a supreme court to which cases might be appealed from the 
provinces. This was to deal not only with canonical and moral cases, 
but doctrinal; and it would therefore determine, as a result of an 
appeal, for example, from a heresy trial, what the position of this 
Church is on any given matter. Heresy trials are rather dangerous 
things; for the heretic sometimes turns out to be right.** 


1916 


In 1916 at St. Louis and in 1919 at Detroit, my own concern was 
almost entirely with the revision of the Prayer Book. The Commission 
had done me the honor of entrusting me with the presentation of its 
report in the House of Deputies. I discovered very quickly that while 
it was fairly easy going to get approval in general of revision, it was 
a very different matter to get approval of specific changes. But we 
did succeed in keeping the Deputies at work on the report. We did 
accomplish a good bit of work which we sent over to the House of 
Bishops. They were much concerned with questions touching our 
relation to World War I, which had engulfed Europe already in two 
years of tragedy. In any case, while the Deputies succeeded in giving 
revision a priority position, the Bishops found other matters more 


ultimate success of the first Faith and Order Conference at Lausanne in August, 
1927. Ethelbert Talbot was Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho, 1887-98, and of Beth- 
lehem, 1898-1928, and Presiding Bishop, 1924-25. 


28Parsons spoke against the proposal at the Convention of 1907. In 1913, he was 
the sole committee member to dissent from a report favoring such a supreme court, 
and he led the fight against it in 1913, supported by such able lay helpers as Mr. 
Pepper and Mrs. Francis L. Stetson of New York. The proposal lost 193 to 186. 
See Parsons’ letter in The Churchman, September 13, 1913. pp. 351-52. 
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important. Indeed, it is fair to say that it was not until 1922 that 
the Bishops took up the matter in earnest and the Convention made 
real progress.** 

St. Louis in 1916 was a rather depressing place. The Jefferson 
Hotel in the old part of town along the waterfront was headquarters, 
and there Clifton Macon and I roomed. Across the way was the 
Cathedral, and later the superb Bishop Tuttle Memorial. The best 
hotels were there, and of course all the financial and business centers. 

But the Convention met in the Moolah Temple, and we went 
through a very desolate, disintegrating, slum-threatened mile or more 
of city before we came to the new residence areas growing up to the 
west. The shadow of war hung over the whole Convention. In the fall 
of 1916, many of us still hoped that we would not get into the war, 
while on the other hand there were ardent advocates of our inter- 
vention. But what I always think of as I talk or write about that 
Convention is that while the Bishops practically failed to do anything 
of any consequence on the Prayer Book, we in the House of Deputies 
did get a big start in the debating and accepting of a very consid- 
erable part of the Commission’s first report. It seemed strange to have 
to reconsider the Prayers for the Armed Forces and to put in prayers 
which specifically grew out of a war situation. 

We also had discovered in the Commission, and it was made 
very clear in the Convention, that while one wanted loyalty to hold 
to the resolution that doctrine should be untouched in the revision, 
it was quite impossible to avoid some changes. We had grown beyond 
the scope of the Prayers for the Sick. We no longer believed that the 
presence of illness meant chastisement for sin which we personally 
had committed. 

We were also moving nearer to a recognition of our responsi- 
bilities in the world at large. But after all, things went along in much 
the same way, and we had the same brilliant chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Dispatch of Business, and followed the proper custom of 
having another chairman when we went into the Committee of the 
Whole. Mr. Joseph Packard of Maryland filled that place, and of 
course would have been a very admirable president of the House, 
but we had to wait a good many years before a layman was elected 
to that position.** Messages from the House of Bishops were still 


24Bishop Parsons was too modest to say that progress by the Bishops in revision 
was largely due to his own elevation to their company in 1919. 


25Bishop Parsons refers to the election at the Convention of 1946 of the Hon. 
Owen J. Roberts as President of the House of Deputies. 
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received with formality, and George Pepper was still one of the great 
leaders in the House. I might add that the Convention was still far 
from being the kind of thing it is today, with its many, many asso- 
ciated meetings, its constant dinners and extra services. 


1919 


The 1919 Convention in Detroit was a very remarkable and fruit- 
ful one. It was marked by one notable event—the visit of Cardinal 
Mercier, who had come to America to thank the American people for 
the help they gave to Belgium at the beginning of the war, which was 
administered by Mr. Hoover and his committee. It was generally sup- 
posed that the Roman hierarchy in this country was not very enthu- 
siastic about the Cardinal’s visit to us, but he was too big a man to 
be restrained by adverse opinion to anything he felt was his duty, 
and he spoke very warmly to the members of Convention and to all 
the spectators who could find places in the galleries or at the back. 

So far as the Church’s work was concerned, 1919 brought about 
the reorganization with the establishment of the Presiding Bishop and 
Council, later changed to National Council, and the gathering together 
under one roof of the various national activities—education, social 
work and missions. We were no longer to go at things in a haphazard 
way, each type of work finding its own direction and getting what 
money it could. I think that Bishop Stires, who at that time was rector 
in New York, helped greatly, and of course men like Manning and 
Freeman had grown in influence in the Church and backed the new 
movement. Bob Patton helped and the Nation-wide Campaign was 
initiated with a program which far exceeded the reasonable hope of 
what the Church could and would do in the way of giving. But that 
Convention rather revolutionized our methods, and the example of 
General Convention was followed by many dioceses shortly after.?* 

We also made great progress in the Prayer Book revision. The 
Commission had asked me to take the lead again in the presentation 
of the report, and consequently—although I had been elected Bishop 
Coadjutor of California on July 2nd—I decided to put off my con- 
secration until after the Convention in order to fulfill that function. 
Mr. William H. Crocker, of our California delegation, presum- 


26Ernest M. Stires, rector of St. Thomas’ Church, New York City, 1901-25; Bishop 
of Long Island, 1925-42. James E. Freeman was then rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Minneapolis, later rector of Epiphany, Washington, D. C., 1921-23, and Bishop of 
Washington, 1923-43. Robert W. Patton was director of the American Church 
Institute for Negroes 1920-44. 
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ably at the suggestion of Bishop Nichols, was the host at a dinner 
of representatives from our Eighth Province. I think that dinner was 
the precursor of the regular Synod dinners which have become a 
regular feature of Convention life. I do not remember very much 
about it except that old Bishop Tuttle, who was Presiding Bishop, 
made a speech, and as he came to the end, he turned to me and in 
that bellowing voice of his rolled out, “I think we should now hear 
from the tadpole Bishop.” 


1922** 


The 1922 Convention at Portland, Oregon, turned out to be a 
very interesting and significant one. Some of our Eastern friends had 
warned people that they would come out to a rather wild West. In 
1919 at Detroit, Jimmie Freeman had told the Woman’s Auxiliary 
that in going to Portland they must remember they were going to 
frontier conditions. The Auxiliary women were, to say the least, 
amused. Some people were surprised to discover that Portland, 
Oregon, was quite as civilized as Portland, Maine. 

The Bishops were so far behind the Deputies in the Prayer Book 
revision that it was suggested to the Presiding Bishop that they should 
be called together in a special meeting for a week preceding Conven- 
tion to give themselves entirely to the matter of Prayer Book revision. 
I was a new bishop and the Commission had decided that it would be 
better not to have me continue for the Bishops doing what I had 
done with the Deputies for two Conventions, but that one of the older 
men should guide the discussion. They picked out Bishop William 
Cabell Brown of Virginia. But when the Bishops gathered, Brown 
was elected chairman of the House and he and the other men present 
turned to me to carry on as I had done in the House of Deputies. 
It was lots of fun. I remember a good many incidents in connection 
with it. 

Bishop Nichols, whose coadjutor I was at the time, when the 
question of “obey” in the marriage service was before us, looked 
around over the House and with a broad smile said, “I have thought 
about this matter and am disposed to think that whether we leave 


‘obey’ in or take ‘obey’ out, it will make very little difference in the 
households of America.” 


**(Bishop Parsons’ manuscript has a number of repetitions concerning this Conven- 
tion, due to his dictating at different times. I have collated these in the first two 
paragraphs.—M.HS.] 
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Another interesting occasion was when we tackled the matter of 
Prayers for the Dead. It had been a thorny question in the Deputies. 
It looked as if it might be also with the Bishops, but the chief em- 
phasis was not so much in the one or two scattered prayers but in the 
last paragraph of the Prayer for the Church. What should be done 
with that? Bishop Arthur C. A. Hall of Vermont, Bishop Brown, 
and perhaps one or two others and I were asked to tackle the matter 
and report. So on a Sunday morning we all went together to com- 
munion and then adjourned to breakfast and Bishop Hall’s room. 
There we sat for a good many hours thrashing over one plan or 
another. The result of our discussions is the present paragraph at the 
close of the Prayer for the Church. Bishop Brown seemed to be 
satisfied. .. . 

One other reminiscence. We had a meeting of the new Church 
League for Industrial Democracy. The scheduled speakers were a labor 
union president, Bishop Charles Williams of Michigan who had had 
trouble with his diocese because of his social views, who was to speak 
on the British Labor Party, and I, who was to speak on Oriental 
labor on the Pacific coast. There was a large audience. The labor man 
came but refused to speak. Williams came next and spoke most 
eloquently and interestedly not only for the half hour, but on and 
on until, when he came to the end, he must have spoken for perhaps 
an hour and a quarter or more. Everybody was deeply interested and 
not, I think, bored, but I knew that they would be very much bored 
if they listened to something about Oriental labor at a quarter to ten. 
So when I was introduced, I stepped forward and said I thought we 
all had enough to think over in Bishop Williams’ great speech and 
I would limit my remarks to saying “Good Night” and go home. 


1925 


Before the Convention of 1925 Bishop Whitehead had died and 
Slattery had been elected chairman of the Prayer Book Revision 
Commission. It was the appropriate thing that he should be chairman. 
He had not only the ability and a wide range of knowledge, but he 
was also strategically located in Boston.*7 The Convention met in New 


27Cortlandt Whitehead, second Bishop of Pittsburgh, 1882-1922, was chairman of 
the revision Commission from 1913 to his death. Charles L. Slattery, Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s successor at Grace Church, New York, became Bishop Coadjutor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1922, and diocesan, 1927-30. His location in Boston facilitated work 


with the Commission’s able secretary, the Rev. Dr. John W. Suter, Sr., of Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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Orleans and suffered intensely from the heat. Indeed, we had to 
install in the House of Bishops big fans which made so much noise 
that about once each hour somebody got up and moved that we take 
a recess for five minutes and the fans be turned on. It was the only 
Convention I can remember in which the Pastoral Letter, prepared 
by or for the committee in 1922, was criticized so severely that finally 
it was moved that no Pastoral be issued and that the Presiding Bishop 
be asked to make a closing address. 

One of the outstanding events was the election of the first elected 
Presiding Bishop. Gailor had been acting president of the National 
Council and was definitely in line for the position.** But the greatest 
of our bishops was unquestionably Brent, and many of us felt that a 
distinct effort should be made to be sure that Brent would not with- 
draw his name. We all knew that Brent had not wanted the position. 
I remember asking him to lunch with me before the afternoon when 
the nominations were to be made. I do not suppose that my urging 
had anything to do with his final choice. I presume that he had already 
decided to accept the position if he was elected. But at any rate he 
told me that he was going to let his name be presented. There must 
have been three or four others who were nominated. I was one of 
them, and I remember that all those who were nominated were asked 
to leave the House for a half hour so that the secretary could tell 
people about their record. I heard that there was much amusement 
when the secretary gave my age as 72! Then the strange thing hap- 
pened. Brent and Gailor were for most of us younger men the obvious 
persons, but some of the older men had, I think, got together and 
decided that they did not want anybody who stood for anything in 
particular, and that what we needed was a business-headed man. 
Bishop Murray, who actually gloried in the fact that he had never 
made a speech in the House of Bishops and who was quite unknown 
to many of us, began to pile up votes and was ultimately elected. 
He was a good man and a good administrator, but he had no special 
distinction.”® It did not give the position such a start as if Brent 
had been elected. 


28Thomas Frank Gailor, assistant Bishop of Tennessee, 1893-98, and diocesan, 
1898-1935, was President of the National ye BY 1919-25. See C. Rankin Barnes, 
The General Convention, Offices and Officers 1785-1950 (Church Historical Society, 
1951), pp. 38-39. 

2°John Gardner Murray, coadjutor, 1909-11, and diocesan, 1911-29, of Maryland. 
Bishop Murray died suddenly during a meeting of the House of Bishops over 
which he was presiding in Atlantic City. See Barnes, op. cit., p. 40. 
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The Prayer Book revision business was rather wearying with 
the hot weather and most of it was pretty routine. The hot weather 
brought one tragedy in the death of the Bishop of New Hampshire 
[Edward M. Parker]; and I remember that at the great opening service 
in the park the mosquitoes were simply awful. But we got the revision 
business practically finished, Slattery with such help as I could give 
him presenting the Commission’s report. Since most of it had been 
thrashed over before, the discussion was not very illuminating. We 
did have a lively discussion about joining the Federal Council of 
Churches, and again it was turned down. 


1928 


I go now to 1928 when a very important matter came up. The 
Convention met in Washington. I had been a member of the com- 
mittee of three to draft the Pastoral Letter, and since the Lausanne 
Conference had come only the year before, it was quite obvious that 
unity ought to be the theme. I was very unfortunate in having the 
two other members of the committee unable for one reason or another 
to do anything about it. Both of them wrote me and said for me to go 
ahead and write the Pastoral. The other two men approved, and with 
amazing good fortune, it was accepted by the House of Bishops with 
only a few minor suggestions. I was a trifle relieved because at New 
Orleans the Letter had been entrusted for drafting to one of the new 
bishops and it was so badly mauled by the House when it was read 
to them that it was decided not to issue a Pastoral. 

A short while before the 1928 Convention was to come together, 
Slattery wrote me a note in which he said that it seemed to him, in 
view of the Lausanne Conference, that we ought to start negotiations 
with at least one of the communions around us. He suggested to me 
that I should write to Brent about it because Brent was the great 
figure in the unity movement. I thought it was an admirable idea and 
wrote to Brent. He took it up immediately with interest, but I very 
well remember that when it came to the meeting of the House his first 
phrasing of the resolution, which was finally adopted, was that a com- 
mission of three bishops, three priests, and three laymen be appointed 
to discuss with the Presbyterians and Methodists questions dealing 
with unity that would come under the head of Ascetic Theology. 

There was a good deal of laughter and somebody got up and said, 
“It is highly probable that any group of Methodists and Presbyterians 
who would meet our commission would not know what to talk about 
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under the head of Ascetic Theology.” So the resolution was altered 
to “Christian Morality” or words to that effect. 

Another of the terms that Brent put into his resolution was that 
the members of it should be taken from our “younger theologians.” 
He himself was quite unable at the time to think of serving on the 
commission. Indeed, he died shortly after.*° But the Presiding Bishop 
appointed Fiske of Central New York, Stearly of Newark, and me as 
members of the commission.*! Fiske was highly elated when we met to 
talk over plans for the commission. He said, “I am pretty pleased 
to be counted a ‘younger theologian.’ I knew that Stearly is set up 
because he was thought to be a theologian at all and Parsons would 
be pleased to be included on either ground.” We got some fun out of it 
and still more when the chairman appointed two elderly laymen who 
had represented their dioceses in the Church for forty or fifty years 
and were probably both at least eighty years old. 

The commission went to work, had a most successful meeting with 
the Presbyterians and Methodists, and found as all of us had assumed 
that there were no fundamental differences in the conception of 
Christian morality. The differences came in emphasis. The Method- 
ists were most emphatic about the liquor traffic; the Presbyterians 
shared a good deal of their feeling, and our emphasis was on the 
marriage and divorce question. But when it came to the relation to 
the state, there was no difference in the standards of the three Churches. 

When we made our report in 1931, we suggested that our scope 
should be widened so that we might approach unity from any point of 
view that the group’s meeting might desire. It was out of that that 
the commission came to have the name Commission on Approaches 
to Unity. I think I had used the term in the report, and the Secretary 
of the Convention had probably assumed that it would be a good title. 


1931 


In 1931, the Convention met at Denver. The Bishops were treated 
to most admirable quarters in the Senate room of the State House. 
Each of us had a desk, the room was well aired, and we had an ad- 
mirable time. It was interesting to me to go out and look at a little 
church which I had been rector of for one month back in 1896 and 


80March 7, 1929, at Lausanne. 


81Charles Fiske, coadjutor, 1915-24, and diocesan, 1924-36, of Central New 
York. Wilson Reiff Stearly, coadjutor, 1915-27, and diocesan, 1927-35, of Newark. 


Both Bishops Stearly and Parsons had been fellow students in the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York City. 
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to discover that it had changed its name, is now called the Church of 
the Redeemer and has become a colored congregation, the character 
of the community having changed altogether. I never would have 
recognized it nor did I remember very much about its surroundings. 

We had an English bishop, Michael Furse of St. Albans, as 
preacher at the opening service. He distinguished himself by treating 
us somewhat as children and telling us just what we ought to do in 
regard to the much belabored question of marriage and divorce. I do 
not think that he helped the cause which he was advocating very 
much. Other than that, Denver was interesting and beautiful. The 
weather was fine. 

I remember preaching at the Cathedral when Dagwell was dean, 
and then spending a Sunday in Colorado Springs with Paul Roberts 
who later succeeded Dagwell.*? Irving Johnson was there in fine 
feather and told all his stories and witticisms as often as he found an 
audience.** We had to elect a Presiding Bishop, since Perry had been 
elected only to finish out Murray’s term. Freeman and I were nom- 
inated with Perry by the committee representing the three orders, and 
I might add confidentially that I did pretty well as runner-up, since, 
of course, everybody knew that Perry would be reelected.** 

It was at Denver also that we succeeded in getting the Canon on 
Deaconesses revised to meet the resolutions of the 1930 Lambeth Con- 
ference, and perhaps to make them a little broader. At any rate, we 
dropped the requirement that a woman should be unmarried, and we 
made it clear that except for the assisting of the priest in communion, 
a deaconess was really the counterpart of a deacon. 


1934 


One of the principal features of the sidelights of the Convention 
at Atlantic City was that the hotel people required us to have the 
House of Bishops at one end of the board walk, the Deputies a mile 
south in the middle, and the Auxiliary a mile further along at the 
end. I am not sure of my distances but it was approximately that. 


82Benjamin D. Dagwell was dean of St. John’s Cathedral, 1924-36, and became 
Bishop of Oregon, 1936-58. Paul Roberts was dean, 1936-57. 

88Irving Peake Johnson, coadjutor, 1917-18, and dioceson, 1918-38, of Colorado. 

84After Bishop Murray’s death (see above, n. 29), the House elected Bishop Charles 
Palmerston Anderson, of Chicago, Presiding Bishop, but he died a little over a year 
later on January 30, 1930. James DeWolf Perry, Bishop of Rhode Island since 
1911, was then chosen to fill the remaining term. In 1931, he was reelected for a 
full six-year term. Barnes, op. cit., pp. 38, 41, notes that Parsons was placed in 
nomination in 1925 and in 1930, but does not mention Parsons as a nominee in 1931. 
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At any rate, the Bishops for the most part lived in the hotel in which 
they met, and we had a rather lively Convention. 

In 1931, the committee of bishops which had been appointed to 
outline a scheme by which, with very slight amendments to the con- 
stitution, we could provide definitely for the translation of bishops, 
made its report. Four of the five of us on the committee had done most 
of our work at the Lambeth Conference of 1930. We found ourselves 
all in agreement and realized that with four out of five in agreement, 
we could make the report. We sent the report to Manning who was 
the absent member of the committee, but he added a negative vote and 
proposed no changes. The matter was turned down definitely at the 
Atlantic City Convention. As Irving Johnson said in a very humorous 
speech, “Of course, the comfortable Bishops of New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Los Angeles naturally would not want any translation, 
and consequently they do not see why the Church in general should 
adopt it.” 

The action at Denver by which we proposed to alter the canon 
concerning deaconesses, to conform to the standards presented by the 
Lambeth Conference, was brought up again by opponents and de- 
feated. The reason for the defeat was that the deaconesses themselves 
had not approved of the changes made at Denver. I think that they 
were largely influenced by Manning and perhaps by two or three 
other bishops, who wanted them to be more like one of the sister- 
hoods than like women deaconesses. A number of us, who up to that 
time had been greatly interested in the development of the deaconess 
order, had been disappointed that we had failed to get a proper order 
for the Ordination of Deaconesses into the Prayer Book. But we de- 
cided there was no use in pressing the matter if the leading deaconesses 
themselves did not want it. 

They did not want to open the way to women who might be 
married; they did not want to specify that they could preach; they did 
not want any steps which would help to give to the women the status 
of members of the ministry, or to risk the possibility of the deaconesses 
order becoming known as one of the holy orders. There was a lively 
debate—one I can remember very well—in which Manning and I led 
the two forces—mine to defeat, his to victory. 

There was vigorous debate at Atlantic City over a report by the 
Joint Committee on National and International Problems, which had 
been set going some six years before by the House of Bishops under 
the enthusiastic leadership, if I remember rightly, of Freeman. He 
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thought that because the Bishops had in one or two interim pro- 
nouncements made some very definite statements in regard to the social 
order—statements too radical for most of the lay leaders—a joint com- 
mittee could probably do something that would be worthwhile. The 
presiding officers managed to appoint a commission that was pretty 
conservative. When it was brought in at Atlantic City it was a most 
disappointing affair. The result was an explosion when it reached the 
House of Bishops. At least I remember one bishop who exploded, 
as indeed I had done more than once before.** 

One of the amusing incidents I might just put in. Bishops Quin 
and Remington, if 1 remember rightly, decided surreptitiously that 
they would keep tab on the number of times that the three most talk- 
ative members of the House got recognition from the chair for some 
purpose—either a speech or some motion in regard to procedure. At 
any rate, they concluded that Manning, Freeman and I were entitled 
to be kept tab on, and I remember as we adjourned Remington rush- 
ing up to me and saying, “You didn’t get it! You didn’t get it!” I said, 
“What do you mean?” He said, “Manning had 66, you got 37, and 
Freeman was only 25!” I do not know whether the figures are correct, 


but I do remember that Manning was well ahead of me and I was 
ahead of Freeman.*** 


1937 


I cannot really touch on the Convention which met at Cincinnati 
in 1937 without first noting that in world Church affairs we were 
looking forward to 1937 when both the Life and Work and the Faith 
and Order groups were to meet in Britain, the former at Oxford, and 
the latter a month later in Edinburgh. Our own negotiations with 
Presbyterians and Lutherans had not made much progress, although 
we had had many satisfactory conferences. It was in June or very early 
in July, before the Oxford Conference on Life and Work met, that the 
Committee of Thirty-Five, which had been formed under the leader- 
ship of Archbishop William Temple to work out the plan for bringing 
together in a World Council of Churches the Faith and Order and the 


35Bishop Parsons’ “explosion” over this report was famous. Along with Bishop 
Remington, he denounced it as rescinding all the bishops had said in the Pastoral 
of their Davenport meeting. Parsons called it “straddling,” “nothing to it,” and 
“just what you would expect from a body of the Anglican communion.” See The 
Churchman, November 1, 1934, pp. 15-16; The Living Church, October 27, 1934, 
pp. 513-514. 


***(Bishop Parsons’ recollections have again been collated from two separate 
accounts dictated at different times.] 
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Life and Work movements, met for two or three days at the Woman’s 
College of the University of London. .. . The conference accepted the 
proposals that were laid before them and agreed that if Faith and 
Order also approved, the next step would be the formal organization 
of the World Council of Churches. . . . 

At Edinburgh, we had gone over with some of the American 
Presbyterians some of the steps which might be taken to bring our 
two communions together. Just as it was under the inspiration of the 
first Faith and Order Conference that our Commission on Approaches 
to Unity was appointed, so it was under the inspiration of all this 
that had to do with unity, that our Commission proposed to the Pres- 
byterians that we mutually agree to unite with each other in the defi- 
nite purpose of achieving organic unity. 

At the Convention in Cincinnati, I had the honor of preaching 
the sermon, a task which is now much better performed by having the 
Presiding Bishop make the opening address. The opening of the Con- 
vention had one amusing feature. They had decided to have it in the 
open air at the Stadium of the University of Cincinnati. They had not 
reckoned with the fact that the voice of the speaker at one end of the 
stadium would be carried to the other end and there, meeting a pile of 
buildings from which it would echo back to the temporary platform 
on which the various people taking part in the service sat. The echo 
was very distinct. Everybody who went to the opening service had the 
doubtful pleasure of hearing all that went on, the sermon as well as 
the lessons and prayers, twice, and for the people on the platform 
actually three times, since they could hear the voice going into the 
loud speaker and then as it traveled across the stadium, and finally 
as it came back. 

We had a comparatively brief meeting of the Commission on 
Unity before the Convention opened. When the Commission pro- 
posed the plan of this joint agreement with the Presbyterians, it was 
adopted as far as I can remember unanimously by the House of 
Bishops. We rose and Bishop Perry offered the Prayer for Unity. 
And I think there were only a few votes against it in the House of 
Deputies. The proposals were still in the state that nobody was com- 
mitted to anything in particular, and therefore it was highly pleasing 
to most Episcopalians. Bishop Anderson said constantly when he was 
at the head of the Faith and Order Commission that you could always 
get the Episcopal Church to be enthusiastic about the idea of unity, 
but you never could get it to take any serious action to promote it. 
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That also was one of the times when we had a lively effort, 
backed by Manning and some other bishops, to head off or disown or 
stop the meetings advertised by the Church League for Industrial 
Democracy. I remember introducing someone—I think Roger Bald- 


win—and saying to the people who had gathered that the C.L.I.D. was 
the most conservative body in America. It had only one thing as its 


purpose and that was to make the Constitution of the Unied States 
work, and we did work at it good and hard.**** 


****/(Bishop Parsons’ manuscript was left incomplete at this point. For his sub- 
sequent work in the negotiations with the Presbyterians, he to the notes con- 
tributed to G. E. DeMille, The Episcopal Church Since 1900 (Morehouse-Gorham 
Co., 1955). Bishop Parsons retired January 1, 1941. He was active in the General 
Conventions of 1940, 1943, and 1946, serving as chairman of the Commission on 
Approaches to Unity through 1943, and as chairman of the Standing Liturgical 
Commission through 1946. His last Convention was 1949, held in San Francisco, 


where his appearances unfailingly brought spontaneous ovations of affection and 
esteem.—M.H.S.] 
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Religious and Other Factors in the 
Defeat of the “Standing Order” in 
Connecticut, 1800-1818 


By John J. Reardon* 


by students of the Jeffersonian era has been New England 

Federalism. The refusal of New England to participate in 
the Jeffersonian “revolution” has caused historians to examine care- 
fully the methods of Federalist control in that area. Connecticut, as 
the “Gibraltar of Federalism,”? has proved to be a particularly re- 
warding area for study; its Federalism seemed more open, more ef- 
ficient, and more reactionary than that of the neighboring states.* 
But while historians have been conscious of the nature of the problem 
confronting the Jeffersonian Republicans in this area, little effort has 
been made to analyze precisely the specific issues which contributed 
to the ultimate destruction of Federalism. Connecticut, where the 
nature of Federalist strength has been carefully assessed, is a profit- 
able area for such an investigation. 

When the country endorsed Jefferson and his followers in 1880, 
Connecticut, like the rest of New England, remained steadfast in its 
support of Federalism. Although the Republicans made a commend- 
able showing locally in the contest for seats in the Legislature and for 
representation in Congress, they fell far short of seriously challenging 
the “standing order.”* Through vigorous party activity, they were able 


Or of the most popular and fertile themes for investigation 


*Dr. Reardon is Assistant Professor of History in Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois.—Editor’s note. 

*The most extensive study of this period and the litical atmosphere in New 
England is, of course, H Adams’ History of = United States of America 
(New York, 1889-1891) , I, . 

2Claude G. Bowers, Jefferson in Power (Boston, 1936), p. 152. 

8This period of Connecticut history has been carefully studied by: Richard J. 
Purcell, Connecticut in Transition, 1775-1818 (Washington, 1918), and Norman L. 
Stamps, Political Parties in Connecticut, 1789-1818 (New Haven, Yale University 
Ph.D. thesis, 1950). 

*This term was used tgp the Republicans and Federalists when referred 
to the close alliance which existed between the Federalist party and the various 
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gradually to increase their strength in the succeeding years until the 
unpopular embargo in 1807 brought their progress to an abrupt halt. 
The years 1808-1814 were lean years for the Republicans, the foreign 
policy of the Madison administration placing them under a cloud of 
disrespect. Not until the Hartford Convention had made the Federalist 
vunerable to the charge of treason and the battle of New Orleans had 
given the Administration a victorious war, did the Jeffersonians secure 
their first victories. Between 1815 and 1818, after years of frustrating 
defeat, they wrested control of the state from the Federalists and, in 
1818, succeeded in calling a constitutional convention to give Con- 
necticut its first modern constitutional government.® 

In the light of this prolonged struggle, so sharply contrasted with 
the national political picture, it is pertinent to ask why this state 
proved so invincible, and apparently immune, to the tide of Jeffer- 
sonian Republicanism. In addition, it is essential to inquire into the 
factors or circumstances which were ultimately responsible for the 
Federalist defeat. To answer the first query is to demonstrate the 
degree Federalism dominated the life of this state. To answer the 
second, which is the prime interest of this study, is to explain the 
issues with which Republicanism successfully challenged Federalism. 

The ability of the Federalists to retain their power in Connecticut 
until 1817 testifies to the efficiency with which they either isolated 
the voter from the prevailing political doctrines, or else rendered 
these doctrines ineffective within the intellectual milieu of the state.* 


non-political agencies in the community. When the political struggle intensified, 
the expression became almost synonymous with Federalism. 
5A detailed treatment of the elections during this period is found in Purcell, 
op. cit., Pp. 227-297, 332-372. The most complete coverage of election results for 
the period can be found in the Federalist controlled weekly, the Connecticut 
Courant [henceforth cited as Courant]. It will be used in the succeeding specific 
references to local elections, save where major discrepancies necessitate a citation 
to the American Mercury [henceforth cited as Mercury], the leading Jeffersonian 
paper in the state. 
®A letter of Noah Webster to Timothy Pickering, May 12, 1789, is revealing on 
this point: 
“It is with pleasure I can say, not a whisper of opposition is heard in public 
in this State; and in private the voice of objection and censure is nearly 
silenced. I rejoice also that every man of reputable character in this state 
appears well informed on the subject of the ultimate views of France. People 
appear to have correct ideas of the intentions of the French Government and 
the tendency of their principles to destroy all the pillars of public peace and 
private safety. It is further the unanimous determination of the body of our 
citizens to put into office no man who is not known to be firmly attached to 
the religious, moral, and political institutions, from which we have hitherto 
derived our private blessings and political prosperity. To be suspected of 
disaffection will now throw any man of this State, into obscurity.” —{Emphasis 
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A brief examination of the Federalist party structure, with its many 
non-political agencies of support, will supply a partial explanation for 
this continuous control. The manner in which religious, economic, 
educational, and professional forces were fused together in support 
of Federalism serves to define the nature of the struggle confronting 
the Jeffersonian group. 

The strong influence over the educational system stemmed from 
Yale College, presided over by “Pope” Timothy Dwight,’ a staunch 
Federalist. Here the evils of Jeffersonianism were systematically ex- 
posed, and considerable effort was made to offset the influence of 
the French “infidel” philosophy with which Jefferson was so inti- 
mately associated. From this institution came most of the future 
leaders of the community—the teachers, lawyers, and clergymen. Most 
of them left Yale staunch defenders of the political and religious 
doctrines of the “standing order.” For those graduates who wished 
to be assured of a lucrative legal practice, there was the choice of an 
apprenticeship in the law office of a leading Federalist, or entrance 
into the famous Litchfield Law School conducted by Judge Tapping 
Reeve,® distinguished lawyer and devoted defender of Federalism. 

As for the lower levels of education, public schools in the towns 
and villages of the state were staffed by teachers whose political and 
religious orthodoxy was the object of careful scrutiny by the resident 
Congregationalist minister or the local school board. As “Jacobinism” 
grew more popular in the political world, these ministers and their 
aids watched diligently over their children, protecting them from what 
they felt were pernicious political doctrines.° 

Supporting these, and contributing materially to the maintenance 
of political conformity, was the influence of certain established 


his] Emily E. F. Ford, Notes on the Life of Noah Webster (New York, 1912), 
I, 462-463. 


7The Rev. TimotHy Dwicut (1752-1817). A graduate of Yale (1769) and 
Revolutionary chaplain (1777-79) , Dwight is most well known as a member of the 
“Connecticut Wits,” a small but distinguished group of writers attempting to 
establish a distinctly American literature. He served as Livingston Professor of 
Divinity and president of Yale from 1795-1815. He is commonly referred to as the 
“Pope of New England Federalism.” 


8Judge Tappinc Reeve (1744-1823). A graduate of Princeton, he entered law 
practice in Litchfield, where he founded his law school in 1784. He served as a 
state’s attorney, in the Council, and, in 1798, was appointed judge of the superior 
court; his partisan political views resulted in his indictment (1806) for having 
libeled President Jefferson; he was also the author of many books on law. 

*For a detailed study of this network of alliances in support of Federalism, see: 
Purcell, op. cit., 299-330. See also William A. Robinson, Jeffersonian Democracy in 
New England (New Haven, 1916), pp. 110-150 passim. 
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economic forces in the state.*° Such institutions as the Hartford Bank 
actively worked for the preservation of Federalism with its Hamil- 
tonian outlook towards business.** 

But in the preservation of Federalist supremacy, the Congrega- 
tionalist clergy played the dominant role. The ministers not only par- 
ticipated in choosing the candidates for office, but proved to be the 
most effective agency for promoting political conformity in the com- 
munity.?? The autobiography for the Rev. Lyman Beecher, a leading 
Congregationalist minister in the state, bears witness to the influence: 


On election day they had a festival. All the clergy [Congregational] 
used to go, walk in procession, smoke pipes, and drink. And, 
fact is, when they got together they would talk over who should 
be governor, and who lieutenant governor, and who in the 
Upper House, and their councils would prevail." 

This union of church and state was, in the words of Henry Adams, 


an “organized social system, capable of acting at command either for 
offense or defense. . . .”** Jefferson understood its effectiveness as a 
political force, and local Republican leaders held the alliance re- 


10P. H. Woodward, One Hundred Years of the Hartford Bank (Hartford, 1892), 
pp. 99-100. See also Charles A. Beard, The Economic Origins of Jeffersonian 
Democracy (New York, 1915), pp. 361-66, for a discussion of how the business 
interests cast their lot with Federalism, while Jeffersonians secured the support of 
the agricultural interest in the state. 

11The following evaluation by the official historian of the Hartford Bank is 
revealing: 

“For a quarter of a — institution had exerted an influence, not only 
in financial matters but politics and the church, that has never been 
paralleled in the history of the State, and a repetition of which from c 
conditions long ago ceased to be possible.”—Woodward, op cit., p. 124. 

12Cf£. infra pp. 7-10. 

18The Rev. Lyman Beecher, Autobiography and Correspondence, ed. Charles 
Beecher (New York, 1864) , I, 259. 

BEECHER (1775-1863), better known for his abolitionist activities and as the 
father of the more famous abolitionist, Harriet Beecher Stowe, was a staunch 
Federalist and prominent Congregationalist minister in the state. His analysis is 
of particular interest because, shortly after the Republicans won control of the 
state in 1817, he commented upon the evils inherent in this alliance of church and 
state, and regretted the role he had played in preserving it. Commen in his 
Autobiography on the Republican victory, he a re iia 

“For several days I suffered what no tongue can tell for the best thing that 
happened to the State of Connecticut. It cut the churches loose from depend- 
€nce on state support. It threw them wholly on their own resources and on 
God.” [Emphasis that of the editor.] Ibid., 344. 

14Adams, op. cit., 1, 76. 

15In a letter to one of the leading Republicans in Connecticut Jefferson said: 
“I received last night yours of the 13th and rejoice that in some forms, tho’ 
not in all republicanism shews (sic) progress in Connecticut. As clerical 
bondage is the root of the evil, I have more hopes, from the petition you 
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sponsible for the unfavorable popular vote cast in the election of 
1800.*° As a result of this clerical domination, the Federalists were 
subjected to severe criticism; but until the voters recognized the 
dangers inherent in this union, this alliance served as a cornerstone 
of the “standing order.” 

Since the Federalists controlled the machinery of government, 
they were also able to utilize the state’s election laws to preserve their 
political power.** Although these laws appeared to be extremely dem- 
ocratic, they could, through rigorous enforcement, be used to curtail 
Republican strength in the state.* In 1801, when the Federalists saw 
their position being seriously challenged, they supplemented the exist- 
ing legislation with the notorious “stand-up law,”* depriving the 
voters of the right of secret ballot in major elections. The Jeffersonians 
quickly recognized the influence of these laws in strengthening the 
“standing order,” and made frequent demands for their alteration.*° 
The pleas for constitutional reform were tied to this issue. 

From the foregoing summary, it seems evident that the term “Fed- 
eralism” did more than designate a political party; for Connecticut, 
at least, it seemed to be a political creed, thoroughly entrenched in 
the minds of the people. Jeffersonianism was a new and untried politi- 


cal philosophy which excited fear rather than curiosity. The mere pos- 


enclosed me, of seeing that loosened, than from any other agency. The lawyers, 
the other pillar of federalism, are from the nature of their calling so ready 
to take either side, that as soon as they see as much, or perhaps more money 
to be got on one side than the other, they will tack over. The clergy are 
unwilling to exchange the certain resources of legal compulsion for the 
uncertain ones of their own merit and industry.”— (Jefferson to Gideon Granger, 
May 20, 1803) Paul Leicester Ford (ed.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson 
(New York, 1897) , VIII, 232-233. 
16Granger, in a letter to Jefferson, comments: 
“Our difficulties are great merely from a — — confederation that the go 
of Authority both in State and federal Governments, the Clergy and the Bar 
are formed together with all Ambitious men into a well formed body in favor 
of Aristocracy.”— (Gideon Granger to Jefferson, Oct. 18, 1800) Thomas Jefferson 
Mss., Library of Congress. 
11The election laws may be found in: Public Statute Laws of the State of 
Connecticut (Hartford, 1808) , pp. 244ff. The compilation of 1808 is most complete, 
making it unnecessary to refer to earlier editions. 
1sPurcell, op. cit., pp. 212-220. See also C. H. Hollister, History of Connecticut 
(New Haven, 1858), II, 511. 
19Cf. infra, p. 11. 


20The Federalists were openly challenged on this subject in 1800 by Abraham 

Bishop, a leading Republican. His charges would be reiterated Pi Moraes by 

Republican orators. Abraham Bishop, Connecticut Republicanism, An Oration on 

-. — and Power of Political Delusion. ... September, 1800 (Philadelphia, 
» passim. 
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sibility of a Republican victory evoked the following supplication in 
the diary of the Rev. Thomas Robbins:** 


Blessed be God that all things are in His hands, and may He 
avert such an evil from this country, for His name’s sake. I do 
not believe that the Most High will permit a howling atheist to 
set at the head of this nation.** 


It poignantly reveals the sincere attitude of many in Connecticut 
toward Jefferson. 

Since the character of Jefferson and the national issues which he 
placed before the country made little immediate impression upon the 
voters of the state, the ultimate explanation for the destruction of 
Federalism must rest primarily in local issues and regional affairs. 
Confronted with the task of defeating a party that had powerful re- 
ligious and secular forces marshalled in its behalf, the Jeffersonian 
Republicans set about exposing the evils of Connecticut’s Federalism. 
Out of the political history of the period, there emerge five factors 
which seemed to play a major role in this struggle. These were: (1) the 
declining fear of Jefferson in Connecticut after he assumed office, 
(2) the Republican emphasis upon the evils of the church-state alli- 
ance, (3) the undemocratic practices of the “standing order,” (4) 
Federalist refusal to support the Republican administration in its 
neutrality measures and war effort, and the subsequent Hartford 
Convention, and (5) the Republican demand for a state constitu- 
tion. The victory which was finally achieved in 1818 was a slow un- 
dramatic struggle; the ultimate defeat of Federalism resulted from 
the accumulation of many grievances, some of which it seems had been 
tolerated by the people for generations. 

The Federalist control of the state government was first success- 
fully challenged in the lower house of the General Assembly. Here 
the Republicans were able gradually to increase their numbers be- 
tween 1800 and 1807 until they had become a significant, though still 
powerless minority.** A partial explanation for these initial victories 


21The Rev. THomas Rossins (1777-1856). A Yale (1796) and Williams College 
(1796) graduate, he was ordained as Congregationalist minister in 1803; occupying 
pastorates in South Windsor and Stratford, Conn., and also in Mattapoisett, Mass. 
He was the author of several works on New England history. 

22The Rev. Thomas Robbins, Diary, ed. I. N. Tarbox (Boston, 1886-87), I, 114. 
(Entry for May 8, 1800.) 

28Between the fall election of 1800, when a “very small” number of Republicans 
were elected to the Assembly (Courant, Sept. 22, 1800), and the fall of 1807—the 
last election prior to the passage of the embargo—the Republicans experienced a 
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was the manifest failure of the Federalists to keep the fears of Jeffer- 
son aroused in the people after he had assumed office. The familiar 
accusations leveled against Jefferson before his election were widely 
believed in Connecticut, and undoubtedly kept many from supporting 
any Republican candidate.** After his inauguration, these charges 
proved to be merely gross political exaggerations, and nothing could 
obscure the fact that his administration was not radically different 
from that of his predecessors.*® Lingering fears and Jefferson’s han- 
dling of the patronage in Connecticut precluded any widespread 
shift to Republicanism, but the very mildness of his administration 
could not fail to arouse at least a suspicious curiosity. Jefferson, in 
commenting upon the results of the presidential election of 1804, in- 
sisted that support for his administration existed among the people 
of Connecticut, and that only the party leaders kept the state hostile.?* 


continuous though slow growth in th Assembly. In 1807, they had 75 seats out of 
a possible 200. (Courant, Oct. 21, 1807) . 

It should be noted here that the lower house of the legislature was commonly 
referred to as the “Assembly,” while the upper house was known as the “Council,” 
with the delegates being known respectively as “Representatives” and “Assistants.” 
When the two branches combined were referred to, the term “General Assembly” 
was used. This terminology will be followed throughout this paper. 

During the period 1800-1815, the strength of the Republican party can only be 
measured by its representation in the Assembly, the other branches of the state 
government being firmly entrenched strongholds of Federalism. 

24Federalist fears were something more than campaign propaganda; Congrega- 
tionalist clergymen had an abiding distrust of Jefferson. Cf. Robbins, op. cit., I, 
114, 118, 127-128, 132. Well known illustrations of public attacks upon Jefferson’s 
character by leading Connecticut Federalists include: David Daggett, Steady Habits 
Vindicated ... (Hartford, 1805); Rev. Timothy Dwight, The Nature and Danger 
of Infidel Philosophy ... (New Haven, 1798); Rev. Timothy Dwight, The Duty 
of Americans at the Present Crisis, ... July 4, 1798 (New Haven, 1798), as well 
as the Courant, which contains many examples of the most vicious public attacks 
— Jefferson; see the articles by “Burleigh,” Courant, June 30 through Oct. 6, 
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The Republicans recognized that the Federalists were resorting to vicious and 
exaggerated attacks on Jefferson for political purposes; cf. Abraham Bishop, Oration 
Delivered at Wallingford (New Haven, 1801), p. 40. 

H. S. Randall, in his biography of Jefferson, concluded that: 


“It is probable that in more than half the pulpits in New England he 
[Jefferson] was publicly (either directly or by innuendo broad enough for the 
dullest to understand) eee in ‘sermons’ preached on Sunday, as an 
‘atheist’ or ‘French infidel.’ ...” [Parenthesis his.] H. S. Randall, Life of 
Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1858), Il, 567. 
25An interesting letter of Gideon Granger to Thomas Jefferson on March 25, 
1801, makes note of the fact that the Inaugural Address was well received by the 
people of the state. (Gideon Granger to Je! nm, March 25, 1801) Jefferson Mss., 
Library of Congress. 
_ 26*Connecticut is still federal by a small majority. ... [It] ... will be with us 
in a short time. Though the people in mass have joined us, their leaders have 
committed themselves too far to retract. Pride keeps them hostile; they brood over 
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In 1804, the American Mercury, the official organ of the Jeffersonian 
party, had taken a similar view. Commenting upon the Republican 
successes in recent years, it had emphasized the decline of fear in 
Republicanism as an important factor contributing to the growth of 
the party.” It seems fairly evident that much of the original hesitancy 
about casting a vote for Jefferson or his supporters was disappearing, 
and, as it did, a corresponding increase of Republican power was 
evident in the legislature. The irrational fears of the “standing order” 
ultimately contributed to the initial successes of the Jeffersonian party. 
This situation prevailed until the embargo in 1807 when the old 
animosities were rekindled—this time on more rational grounds. 

In the church-state alliance, the Republicans found a second issue 
upon which to challenge Connecticut Federalism. During the early 
years of the struggle between these two political forces, this alliance 
contributed to Federalist strength beyond its real power and gave to 
Federalism a respectability which made it highly acceptable to the 
voters in the state. But it soon became evident that the compact served 
relatively few and worked grave injustices upon many. Gradually into 
the ranks of the Republican party came the “tolerated” Protestant 
groups, anxious to destroy the “established church” and to place 
politics outside the jurisdiction of the pulpit.** The Republican party 
was made the agency for political reform, and the vigorous advocate 
of religious equality, with complete separation of church and state. 

From the beginning, the issue of the church-state alliance came 
under Republican criticism. In 1800, Abraham Bishop,”* one of the 


their angry passions, and give them vent in the newspapers which they maintain. 
They still make as much noise as if they were the whole nation.” (Jefferson to 
Volney, Feb. 8, 1805) Andrew A. Lipscomb (ed.), The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson (Washington, 1903-05) , XI, 68. 

27It must afford every friend of our general government much pleasure to 
perceive the rapid increase of Republicans in the New England states—as a proof 
of this increase we have only to regard the late elections in these states—they very 
plainly shew (sic) that the people are not much longer to remain under the 
influence of federal deception, or to be deluded by falsehoods—that they only want 
to be informed of the objects and designs of the administration, to become its 
friends and supporters. Even in this State, where it has very justly been said the 
people are more led astray by federal misrepresentations than in any other—where 
ministers of the gospel have uniformly, and ardently engaged in opposing the 
general government; who have defamed our rulers to make them appear odious 
and hateful in the eyes of the people, that they might withdraw from them their 
confidence—even here the veil of hdneiion has been rent—the republicans have 
succeeded, at least equal to their expectations.” Mercury, April 26, 1804. Cf. also 
Mercury, May 24, 1804. 

28The expressions were used by Beecher, op. cit., I, 210. By the “established 
church” here, of course, is meant the Congregational Church. 


2°ABRAHAM BisHop (1763-1844). A Yale graduate (1778), he traveled in Europe 
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founders of the Jeffersonian party in Connecticut, by emphasizing 
the contradictions inherent in the alliance, set the tone of the party 
attack: 


That religion which you so highly value, is suffering a gradual 
certain and painful extermination, by the very means which affect 
to support it. . . . Our great political arrangement (unification 
of church and state) [parenthesis his] are like so many armaments 
against religion; yet the men who oppose them are denounced 
[as] atheist, and no proof of atheism is required but their very 
opposition to federal measures.*° 


The indictment was taken up by the Republican press,** and elab- 
orated on by Bishop*? and others in the years to come. 

The nature and influence of the alliance as a political issue was 
clearly revealed by the Rev. Lyman Beecher in his autobiography: 


The habit of legislation from the beginning had been to favor 
the Congregational order and — for it. Congregationalism 
was the established religion. All others were dissenters, and com- 
plained of favoritism. The ambitious minority early began to 
make use of the minor sects on the ground of invidious distinc- 
tion, thus making them restive. So the democracy as it rose, 
included nearly all the minor sects, besides the Sabbath-breakers, 
rum-selling tippling folk, infidels, and ruff scuff generally, and 
made a dead set at us of the standing order.** 


In the long political struggle, this issue assumed significance on 
a number of occasions. In 1811, the Republicans chose a staunch 
Federalist, Roger Griswold,** as their candidate for governor, because 


following his uation and was influenced by the intellectual and political unrest 
found there; he became a severe critic of Federalism in Connecticut shortly after 
his return; Jefferson rewarded him for his support by making him collector of the 
port of New Haven, a position he held until his removal by Jackson. 

8s0Abraham Bishop, Connecticut Federalism, An Oration on the Extent and Power 
of Political Delusion ... Sept. 1800 (Philadelphia 1800), p. 25. 

Bishop’s attack upon Connecticut Federalism, with its inneiveines alliance, was 
answered by David Daggett. His reply, Three Letters to Abraham Bishop. ... 

Hartford, 1800), was a bitter and sarcastic political pamphlet in which he 
p mer womm Bishop was not only useless, but lacked good sense. Cf. ibid., pp. 5, 28-32. 

81The Mercury contained many strong assertions on the subject, of which the 
following is an example: “If the clergy will confine themselves to the proper duties 
of their vocation and regulate their conduct by the Gospel rules ..., they may 
yet recover their lost reputation and acquire that degree of public [illegible, but 
probably “esteem”] which is due to teachers of religion and morals.” Mercury, 
June 25, 1801; cf. ibid., March 26, 1807. 

82Abraham Bishop, Oration Delivered at Wallingford, March 11, 1801 (New 
Haven, 1801). 


88Beecher, op. cit., I, 342. 
8#ROGER GriswoLD (1762-1812). A Yale graduate (1780), he was admitted to the 
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he was “less religious” than most of his predecessors. Griswold’s pop- 
ularity among Republicans, and even among some Federalists, can 
be traced to his independence and his complete freedom from clerical 
domination.** 


The following year, the religious issue was again emphasized when 
the Republicans advanced a leading Episcopalian, Eliah Boardman, 
as their candidate for governor, with the hope of securing support 
from the Episcopalians and the smaller Protestant denominations in 
the state.** In 1816, they presented their candidates under the local 
party name of “Tolerationists” to focus attention upon what now had 
become the major issue of their platform.** 

These political maneuvers, which sought to expose an alliance 
that had been taken for granted by Connecticut voters, undoubtedly 
gained many converts for the Republicans. Not, however, until the 
Federalist-Congregationalist combination, by its own action, demon- 
strated the evils inherent in the alliance did the issue come to have 
major political significance. The attitude of the “standing order” 


bar in 1783. He served as a Representative in Congress from 1795-1805, entering 
local Connecticut politics in 1809, serving first as lieutenant governor and, in 
1811-12, as governor. His attitude toward the war while serving in this latter post 
left him open to severe criticism. 

85Griswold’s popularity can be measured by the election results in 1811. In this 
election he won by a substantial majority over his opponent, Governor Treadwell, 
who had the support of the clerical faction. The vote was 9,005 to 7,875, (Courant, 
May 5, 1811). See also comment on in: Rev. William J. Bentley, Diary (Salem, 
1905-14) , IV, 20. (Entry for May 5, 1811.) 

The reasons for Griswold’s acceptability among Republicans were clearly given 
by the Mercury. Recognizing his Federalism, they pointed out that their support 
was based upon the conviction that his Federalism was less pedantic, less rebellious 
toward the central government, and more tolerant. He will not hazard the repu- 
tation of the state, they said, by recommending the enactment of laws that shall 
enable “one denomination of religion to tyrannize over the others.—Mercury, 
March 28, 1811. 

This election was also marke: by a temporary split in the Federalist party 
between the clerical faction an: the lawyers. This split resulted in the lawyer 
faction supporting Griswold ‘cause he was known to be free of clerical domination. 
The clerical faction gave their sv).port to Governor Treadwell. Although this split 
was later healed, the abili:y 01 ihe party to act as a unit in the future was 
seriously impaired. For a description of this incident and its influence upon the 
ultimate defeat of the Federalists, see Beecher, op. cit., I, 259-260, 342-345. 

8*Eliah Boardman became the Republican candidate for governor in the elections 
of 1812 through 1815. The similarities between the policies of Griswold as governor 
and those of his predecessors convinced Republicans that they had made a mistake 
in supporting him in 1811. For election results, see the Courant, May 19, 1812; 
May 18, 1813; May 17, 1814; May 17, 1815. For an analysis of the size of the 
Episcopal vote in the state during this critical period, see Purcell, op. cit., p. 64. 

Boardman (1760-1823) served in the Revolution, later was a director of a 
Bridgeport bank, and spent several terms in the Assembly as a Republican 
representative. 


87Courant, April 16, May 14, 1816; Mercury, March 5, 1816. 
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towards the non-Congregationalist element in the community was 
very forcefully revealed in the “Phoenix Bank Case” in the spring of 
1814, and the “Bonus Act” of 1816. 

In the former case, a sum of money had been given to the state 
by the Phoenix Bank as a bonus for receiving a charter of incorpora- 
tion from the General Assembly. The donors requested that a portion 
of the money be given to Yale Medical School and the remainder to 
the Bishop’s Fund, a charitable agency administered by the Episcopal 
Church in the state. Although the appropriation bill for the medical 
school passed both houses of the legislature, the second bill, granting 
the money to the Bishop’s Fund, was rejected by the Council. By way 
of explanation, the Council pointed out that the war had brought 
increased expenses upon the state and that the additional revenue had 
to be used for this purpose. The action of the Council convinced the 
Episcopalians that there was little likelihood of their receiving fair 
treatment while political Congregationalism ruled the state.** 

A second incident soon lent support to this view. In 1816, arrange- 
ments were being made by the Federal government to reimburse Con- 
necticut for miliary expenditures made during the war. The Fed- 
eralist-controlled General Assembly, fearful over the political effect 
which annoyed “dissenters” in the state might have on future elections, 
resolved to distribute the revenue among the larger religious sects. It 
was hoped that through such action they would refute the Republican 
charge of “establishment.” To the “dissenters,” the move appeared to 
be a deliberate bribe to regain their support and silence all opposition. 
Further, the distribution of the money served only to provoke greater 
dissatisfaction when it was learned that the Congregationalists, on the 


38The Phoenix Bank was established by a group of businessmen who also were 
members of the Episcopal Church. In the spring of 1814, they petitioned the 
legislature for articles of incorporation, offering the state a bonus of $50,000. They 
suggested that the money be divided between the Yale Medical School and the 
Bishop’s Fund. Upon granting the charter, the Assembly passed bills appropriating 
$20,000 for the medical school and $20,000 for the Bishop’s Fund. The Council 
rejected the second bill citing additional war expenses as their excuse. Althou; 
the state was technically free to do as it chose with the money, the Council's 
acceptance of the medical school bill seemed to demonst ate. that institutions of 
the “standing order” received preferential treatment. 

For that portion of the legislation associated with this incident which was enacted 
into law, cf. Supplement of the Public Laws of Connecticut, 1809-1819 (Hartford, 
1820), pp. 43-46, 148ff. Background summaries of this incident can be found in 
Purcell, op. cit., 62-63, and M. Louise Greene, The Development of Religious 
Liberty in Connecticut (Boston, 1905), pp. 441-444. Cf. also the comment by the 
Rev. Lyman Beecher in his Autobiography, I, 343, as well as significant views of: 
Rev. E. Edwards Beardsley, The History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut 
ng — 1866-68) , II, 120-124; Hollister, op. cit., II, 514-515; Woodward, op. cit., 
pp. 99-104. 
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basis of their numerical strength in the state, were to receive the 
largest share of the money, and that the remainder was to be appor- 
tioned on the basis of what appeared to be political expediency.** 

During this period of conflict between the political factions, the 
alliance of church and state soon proved to be a growing source of 
embarrassment to the Federalists. A commendable study of this prob- 
lem of religious liberty in the state by M. Louise Greene reached 
the conclusion that: “. . . the religious establishment was the greatest 
cog upon the government. [Its] . . . destruction meant the destruction 
of the Federal party in Connecticut.”*° As soon as the Republicans 
were able to demonstrate the evils inherent in this alliance—a task 
which took almost two decades—the defeat of Federalism was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

The willingness of the Federalists to rely on undemocratic meth- 
ods to preserve political power provided the Jeffersonians with a third 
major issue. Early indication of this was found when they used the 
state’s election laws to weaken Republican strength at the polls. As 
evidence of discrimination appeared, the Jeffersonians demanded that 
the abuse of the laws be terminated, that the state be districted for 
congressional elections, and that the people be granted universal 
suffrage.** Cognizant of their power, the Federalists not only rejected 
these demands, but openly condemned the Republicans for proposing 
such radical changes.*? 


39Following the War of 1812, preliminary steps were taken by the Federal 
government to reimburse the state of Connecticut for expenditures made during 
the war. At this time the Federalists had made a particularly poor showing at the 
polls, securing the governership by a narrow margin. (Courant, April 16, May 14, 
1816). Recognizing that they were losing support because of the close alliance 
between church and state, they attempted to conciliate a large number of “dis- 
senters” by distributing the expected revenue amongst the various religious groups 
in the state. An appropriation bill known as “An Act for the Support of Literature 
and Religion” divided the money approximately as follows: Congregationalist, 
$68,000; Episcopalians, $20,000 [the amount they had been deprived of in the 
“Phoenix Bank Case”]; Methodists, $12,000; and Baptists, $18,000. 

For the law, see the Supplement of the Public Laws of Connecticut 1808-1819, 
p. 279. Republican criticism of the law was immediate; Mercury, Nov. 26, 1816. 
The most detailed summary of this legislation and its political repercussions can 
be found in Greene, op. cit., pp. 467-471. See also Nathan Bangs, A History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (New York, 1857), III, 28-29. 

It is of interest to note that the Mercury later reported that only $50,000 was 
ultimately received from the Federal government because the militia failed to serve 
ee control during much of the time it was mobilized. Mercury, April 

40Greene, op. cit., p. 436. 


“1$ee Purcell, op. cit., pp. 210-216 for comments on Federalists handling of 
election laws. The Courant reported these Republican proposals for reform in their 
paper. Courant, March 31, 1800, Nov. 22, 1801, Nov. 15, 1802. 


*2The Courant maintained that the proposals for universal suffrage and changes 
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It was not until the passage of the “stand-up law’’** in October 
of 1801, however, that the undemocratic methods of Federalism could 
be dramatically exposed. When the Federalists recognized the serious- 
ness of the Republican challenge for power, they attempted to fortify 
their position with this legislation. Under the provisions of this law, 
the presiding officer at a Freeman’s meeting was permitted to examine 
all ballots as they were being cast by the voter. It provided, further, 
that when voting for Assistants and Representatives to Congress, the 
voter would signify his choice by standing at the meeting. In a state 
which worshiped conformity, it took rare courage indeed to publicly 
vote for a candidate who was not a member of the “standing-order.’** 

Another example of the undemocratic tendencies inherent in Con- 
necticut Federalism appeared in 1804. In August of that year, the 
Republicans held a convention in New Haven to organize a party for 


in the election laws, which the Republicans had introduced in the fall session of 
the General Assembly in 1802, were voted down because they were “contrary to 
the ancient customs of the time.” Courant, Nov. 15, 1802. 

On the eve of the September election in 1804, David Daggett, a leading Federalist 
in the state, commented at length upon the Republican demand for universal 
suffrage. “What is the language of those who would advocate universal suffrage? 
It is nothing less than an effort to wrest from the farmers of Connecticut that 
controul (sic) over the elections which is their only fortress of safety. Let men 
who wish to protect their invaluable rights ponder on these things, and let them 
at the same time, remember that no nation in which universal suffrage hath been 
allowed has remained free and happy.” David Daggett, “Count the Cost,” (Hart- 
ford, 1804), reprinted in The Magazine of History, XX, 172. 

See also Noah Webster to Oliver Wolcott, Sept. 17, 1800, in which he remarks: 
“I have long believed that no govt (sic), in which the rights of suffrage is founded 
on population can be durable. ...” [Emphasis his] Ford, op. cit., I, 506. 


48Public Statute Laws of the State of Connecticut, pp. 251-253; Courant, Nov. 9, 
1801. 


44Under this law in all elections by ballot, the freemen would place their marked 
ballots on the top of the ballot box. The officer in charge of the Freeman’s meeting 
would d it it in the box after first examining it to see that there was only one 
ballot being cast. In elections in which votes were taken on the nominations for 
Assistants or Representatives to may oe the freemen cast their votes from their 
seats either by standing or raising their hands. Each qualified voter was given a 
number of slips of paper equal to the number of times he was entitled to vote. 
Each time he rose to cast his vote, he discarded one slip of paper until he had 
used them all. Under this method, the presiding officer at the meeting, normally 
a Federalist, would know how the freeman voted every time he cast his ballot; 
and the entire assembly would know his views when he voted for the Assistants 
or the United States Representatives. 

For the comment of the press, see Mercury, May 20, 1802, and Courant, Nov. 16, 
1801. A description of the manner in which this law functioned can be found in 
Niles Registrar, Nov. 2, 1817. 

Following a discussion of this legislation, J. Hammond Trumbull, in his His- 
torical Notes on the Constitution of Connecticut, 1639-1818 (Hartford, 1901), 
concluded: “It was one of the few real grievances of which the freeman had to 
complain, and contributed, perhaps as much as any other, to bring about the 
political revolution which began in 1817.” Ibid., p. 40. 
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the September elections. At this meeting, the party approved a reso- 
lution declaring Connecticut to be without a formal constitution. 
Among those signing the document were five justices of the peace, 
all Federalist appointees.** When the September elections were con- 
cluded and the Federalists had won another victory, the justices were 
brought to trial by the General Assembly. The Federalists in the legis- 
lature maintained that the justices had signed a document which pub- 
licly committed them to the position that the state was without a 
written constitution. In view of their attitude, the Federalists con- 
tended, they were not entitled to hold office in the judicial branch 
of the state government. After a hearing before the Assembly, their 
commissions were revoked by a partisan vote of 123 to 56.** 

These incidents, which shed much light upon the methods of the 
“standing order,” were undoubtedly influential in bringing many 
into the Republican ranks. While apparently having little immediate 
effect upon election results, they could not help lending support to 
the Republican argument that Federalism had outlived its usefulness 
in Connecticut. These incidents would soon be effectively used to 
demonstrate the urgency of the constitutional reform.‘ 

The hostility of the Federalist party toward both the foreign 
policy of Jefferson and Madison, and the subsequent War of 1812, was 
the next issue which significantly affected the future political history 
of the state. In December, 1807, Jefferson imposed a sweeping em- 
bargo on all shipping. The opposition of the Connecticut Federalists 
to this measure quickly materialized. By January, 1808, the Courant, 
spokesman for the party, began to use its editorial columns to con- 
demn the central government for its policy.** Officially, the hostility 
of the party and state government was not clearly manifest until 
1809. In February of that year, Governor Trumbull*® called an extra 


45The five justices were William Judd, who had presided at the New Haven 
meeting, Jabez Tomlinson, Agur Judson, Hezekiah Goodrich, and Nathaniel 
Wanning. 

46David Daggett, Arguments Before the General Assembly of the State of Con- 
nceticut, October, 1804, in the Case of Certain Justices of the Peace (New Haven, 
1804). For the Republican press reaction to the removal, see the Mercury, Ma 
23, 1805. See also George Clark, A History of Connecticut (New York, 1914), p. 347; 
Purcell, op. cit., pp. 254-255, 259-262; and Trumbull, op. cit., pp. 29-31. 
47Mercury, Dec. 6, 1804. 


*8Courant, Jan. 6, 13, 20, 1808. The Republican editorials in defense of the 
a show how difficult it was for them to devise a satisfactory defense in the 
face of a highly unpopular measure. Mercury, March 17, Sept. 8, 1808. 

*9JONATHAN TRUMBULL, Jr. . A Harvard graduate (1759), his political 
career began with service in the state legislature. In the Revolution, he served in 
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session of the General Assembly to consider a request of the Secretary 
of War for assistance in enforcing the embargo within the state. In 
his address to the legislature, Trumbull indignantly branded the em- 
bargo act as unconstitutional, and refused to recommend the appoint- 
ment of the personnel requested to assist in its enforcement. The 
declaration of the Assembly supporting the governor was equally bel- 
ligerent. With righteous vigor, it asserted that the embargo placed the 
constitutional rights of the people at stake.*° The subsequent replace- 
ment of Jefferson by Madison in the presidential chair lessened only 
slightly and temporarily the criticism of the administration.* 

The declaration of war on June 18, 1812, served only to revive 
anew the bitterness toward the central government." By the early 
months of 1813, this dissatisfaction among party members had inten- 
sified. Some expressed open regret over the original act of federation, 
and openly considered secession as a possible solution to their griev- 
ances.** In the fall of 1814, the growing resentment of the war led to 
the adoption of a dramatic, though not necessarily dangerous, policy. 
As that eventful year was drawing to a close, the General Assembly, 
by a vote of 152 to 36, agreed to join with other New England states 
in convention, for the purposes of discussing their grievances and 


suggesting appropriate means of solution." 
The most celebrated example of Federalist discontent in New 
England, the Hartford Convention,** proved to be not as treasonable 


an administrative capacity and, after 1781, as secretary to Washington. He repre- 
sented Connecticut in both the House of Represenatives and the Senate after the 
Federal government was formed; in 1797, he became governor of Connecticut, a 
post he held until his death. 

50The background of the special session and the attitude of the Governor and 
Assembly were fully reported in the Federalist press. Courant, March 1, 1809. For 
Republican reaction to the special session, see the Mercury, March 8, 1809. 

51Courant, Sept.-Oct., 1810. 

52Courant, June 30, 1812. 

53Courant, March 16, 1813; see also, Feb. 15, 1814. Federalist disapproval of the 
war was carried to ridiculous extremes when Captain Eliah Boardman, the Repub- 
lican gubernatorial candidate, was arrested. The Captain, while serving under 
military orders, was arrested as he led a company of newly recruited Federal troo 
out of the city of Hartford. The arrest was made by civil authorities because he 
had violated a city ordinance which forbade the making of loud noises with fife 
and drums in the streets of Hartford on Sunday. After the war, Boardman was 
found guilty by the court and fined. Mercury, Oct. 25, Nov. 3, 1814; Dec. 17, 1816. 

54Courant, Sept.-Nov. 1814. This policy of the General Assembly probably met 
with the approval of the people of the state. See the letter of Calvin Goddard, a 
member of the Council, to David Daggett, United States senator from Connecticut, 
Nov. 30, 1814, in William Buckley, “Letters of Connecticut Federalists, 1814-1815,” 
New England Quarterly, II1 (1930) , 321. 

58The most detailed account of the proceedings of the convention is: Theodore 
Dwight, History of the Hartford Convention (New York, 1833). Summaries of the 
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as many Federalists had hoped, or as many Republicans had ex- 
pected.** The treaty of Ghent left the Federalists with the unhappy 
assignment of defending a policy which now seemed almost absurd. 
The Hartford Convention could be cited as an example of Federalism 
at its worst—the open defiance of the central government during a 
national crisis. It was clear evidence that the “standing order” placed 
the interest of the party above the interest of the nation. The fact 
that the Convention did not author any extreme doctrines was lost 
sight of in the campaign oratory.” 

The untenable position in which the Federalists now found them- 
selves was demonstrated by the success which came to the Republicans 
after the April election of 1815. The Jeffersonians recovered from the 
decline they had suffered during the war and, for the first time in 
many years, presented the voters with a complete list of condidates 
for all major offices. The year 1816 witnessed the gradual increase of 
their power in the Assembly, and in April of 1817 they elected their 
first governor. With the political power of Federalism in the state 
disintegrating, only the Council remained to serve the interest of the 
“standing order.”** 


convention may be found in: Adams, op. cit., VIII, 287-310, and more recently, 
Francis F. Beirne, The War of 1812 (New York, 1949), pp. 322-334. Contemporary 
evaluations of the significance of the Convention can be found in Henry Adams, 
Documents Relating to New England Federalism, 1800-1815 (Boston, 1877), pp. 
405-423 passim. 

56Samuel E. Morison, in his Life and Letters of Harrison Grey Otis (Boston, 
1913), after examining the Administration press, concluded that initially “... the 
press was so taken back by the mild tone of the Report [of the Hartford Conven- 
tion] as to comment upon it in terms of unqualified praise.” Later, however, it 
“recovered sufficiently from its surprise to construe the report’s moderation as 
indicating pussillanimity, not patriotism.” Ibid., II, 157-158. 

57In January, 1815, the Mercury became highly critical of the convention and 
of those who yg it. Commenting editorially, the paper said: “So strong is 
their propensity for office, that we are led to believe, that should the Almighty 
place Gabriel at the head of affairs, and endow him with attributes of the Deity, 
they would find fault with his administration.” (Mercury, Jan. 10, 1815.) A satirical 
editorial in 1814 called it the “New England Parliament” (Mercury, Dec. 15, 1814) ; 
but by 1815 it was being referred to somewhat less respectfully as the “barebone 


parliament of cossacks.” (Mercury, Oct. 25, 1815.) See also: Mercury, Nov. 1, 8, 
Dec. 12, 1815. 


58In the spring election of 1813, the Republicans had approximately 67 members 
in the Assembly (Courant, April 27, 1813); by September of 1814 that number 
had dropped to 36 (Courant, Sept. 27, 1814). In the September election in 1815, 
the Republicans secured 57 seats in the lower house and had named an Assistant's 
ticket for the first time since 1810 (Courant, Sept. 27, 1815). In the spring of 1816, 
they secured from 80 to 85 seats (Courant, April 16, May 14, 1816). A year later, 
in the April elections of 1817, the Republicans had elected a governor, and the 
Assembly was about equally divided between the two parties (Courant, April 15, 
May 15, 1817). [The Mercury for May 13, 1817, maintained that the Republicans 
had a heavy majority in the Assembly.} 
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The final factor in the defeat of Federalism was the insistent 
Republican demand for constitutional reform. This issue not only 
contributed to the Republican victory in 1817, but also was a reform 
measure which, when acted upon, assured the state against the return 
of the “standing order” to power. The question of whether Connecti- 
cut had a constitution in the accepted sense of the term was first 
raised in 1776. At that time, the General Assembly declared the colony 
independent and the form of civil government to be the original colo- 
nial charter of 1662.°° It was not, however, until the Republicans 
began their struggle for control that the issue again assumed vital 
importance. 

The demand for a written constitution was first raised by Abraham 
Bishop in 1801," and was placed in the party platform at meeting in 
New Haven in 1804.*: From this time on, the Jeffersonians were un- 
relenting in their criticism of the state government, pointng out that 
it operated at the whim of the General Assembly. The latter, they 
insisted, had few constitutional restraints on its activities. 

In 1805, those attacks so alarmed the “standing order” that David 
Daggett,** a leading Federalist and distinguished Yale law professor, 
penned a vigorous defense of the existing government. He maintained 
that Connecticut already had a constitution—the Charter of 1662— 
and that any attempt to secure a constitutional convention was the 
work of agents of the central government plotting to “subvert the 
institutions of this state.’”’** 

From 1807 to 1815, the attention of the state was focused mainly 
on national affairs, with the result that the issue of constitutional 
reform was postponed. Following the War of 1812, when Republi- 


59See Purcell, op. cit., pp. 174-180, for a general discussion of the constitutional 
issue before 1800. 

60Abraham Bishop, Oration Delivired at Wallingford. 

*1Trumbull, op. cit., p. 27. See supra, p. 11. The constitutional issue first came 
under serious discussion in the Mercury in 1804. Beginning in October, there 
appeared a series of comprehensive articles by “Numa” covering the various aspects 
of the constitutional issue. The articles appeared almost weekly throughout the 
winter and spring of 1805. Mercury, Oct. 18, 1804-1805 passim. 

62Davip Daccetr (1764-1851). A Yale graduate (1783), he was admitted to the 
bar in 1786; he served in the Assembly from 1791-97, in the Council from 1797- 
1804 and 1809-1813, and in the Senate of the United States from 1813-1819. Fol- 
lowing a short period in private law practice, he was appointed Kent professor of 
Law at Yale in 1826, a post he held for twenty-two years. 

®sDavid Daggett, Steady Habits Vindicated or a serious remonstrance to the 
ei of Connecticut against changing their government. ... (Hartford, 1805), 

64Purcell, op. cit., p. 272. 
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canism once again became respectable in Connecticut, the issue was 
revived with added vigor.** With the Hartford Convention having 
caused many voters to reflect upon their Federalist loyalties, an un- 
settled political atmosphere prevailed in the state. It was during this 
critical period that the two-fold Republican platform of toleration 
and constitutional reform was advanced. Since the “standing order” 
continually ignored all proposals for reform, many Federalists gave 
their support to the Republican cause.** In April, 1817, the Repub- 
licans achieved their first victory, the Federalists retaining control of 
only the Council. In the fall elections of that year, the Republicans 
began a concentrated attack upon this last stronghold of Federalism. 
Their efforts met with complete success in the April elections of 
1818, and the way was cleared for the calling of a constitutional con- 
vention.®? 

The victory which the Republican party had been persistently 
seeking was finally secured. That its longest and most bitter struggle 
ended in success was due in part to the determination and unrelenting 
zeal with which the party leaders placed the major local and regional 
issues before the people of the state. The struggle of the Republican 
party in this state was unconventional because it had to gain respect- 
ability before the voter would accept its platform. The struggle was 
unique because the criticism of Federalism was, in fact, criticism of 
the people in Connecticut and the government they had so long 
tolerated. 

The “Gibraltar of Federalism’** had been conquered. 


65Mercury, March 5, 12, 19, 26, 1816. 

66Mercury, Feb. 25, 1817. 

87See supra, footnote 58. 

The Assembly and executive branch were won by the Tolerationists in the 
spring of 1817, with only the Council remaining Federalist. In the fall elections of 
1817, the Republicans concentrated their efforts on this branch because of its 
recognized power in blocking all efforts at constitutional reform. (See the series of 
articles in the Mercury by “Reform” analyzing the evils of the Council: Mercury, 
August 19, 26, September 2, 9, 1817.) This election returned to the Council those 
candidates that had received the joint endorsement of both parties (Courant, Sept. 
23, Oct. 14, 1817). The winter of 1817-1818 was devoted to continued attacks on 
the Council and a renewed emphasis of the constitutional issue (Mercury, Jan. 6, 
13, 27, Feb. 10, March 10, 1818). After the spring elections in 1818, the Council 
had a majority who were interested in constitutional reform. Although technically 
it was still Federalist controlled, most of the Federalist Assistants were, at best, 
nominal Federalists. Courant, April 21, 1818; see also Mercury, Feb., March, and 
April, 1818, for attitude of Republican press preceding this crucial election. 
68Bowers, op. cit., p. 152. 
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Kemper College of Missouri 
By Jack Richardson‘ 


higher learning were established in the United States. The 

number increased from 24 in 1800 to 182 permanent colleges 
in 1850. Two factors stimulated this rapid growth in higher education. 
First, ties which such institutions as Harvard, Yale and William and 
Mary had maintained with the colonial government were drastically 
weakened by the separation of church and state, which occurred in 
the last quarter of the 18th century. Second, the more popular sects, 
which had been gaining strength since the Great Awakening, were 
now able, on an equal footing with the old schools, to turn them- 
selves to the business of seeking converts and training ministers. It 
is in the latter task that we find the basic motive for the rapid estab- 
lishment of colleges, particularly in the New West. For a healthy, 
even excessive, rivalry developed in the founding of these schools as 
the various sects tried to surpass one another in proselyting new 
territories. 

The enormous increase in colleges during this period is astonish- 
ing, yet it is trifling compared with the number of colleges founded 
in the same period that failed. Donald Tewksbury has found records 
of 516 colleges that were established before the Civil War in sixteen 
states of the Republic, and, of those, 104, or only 19 percent, survived. 
In Ohio, it was 17 out of 26; in Missouri, 8 out of 85; in Texas, only 
2 out of 40. Physically, the great continental settlement of the United 
States in the pre-Civil War era was carried out over the graves of 
pioneers; intellectually, over the remains of dead colleges. 

Of the 182 permanent Western colleges established between 1800 
and 1850, 116 were parochial. The purpose for their establishment was 
uniform, for all were created with the main objective, the training 
of a Western clergy.? Therefore, the question is not, why were they 


B ETWEEN the years 1800 and 1850, a number of institutes of 


*Mr. Richardson is a graduate student at the University of Wisconsin.— 
Editor’s note. 

1Tewksbury, D., The Founding of American Colleges and Universities before the 
Civil War (Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1932). 


2Butts, F., A History of Education in the American Culture (New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1953). 
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established, but rather, why did over three-quarters of them fail. A 
positive answer to this could only be found by a thorough study of 
all institutions that flourished for a brief span in the West, then dis- 
appeared as quietly and as rapidly as they had arisen. It is outside 
the scope of this paper to attempt such a study. Circumstances permit 
the investigation of one school, of one religious denomination, in 
one state. Tracing the rise and fall of one college will not bring forth 
any substantial generalizations that could be applied to all of the 
pre-Civil War colleges that failed. Yet a comprehensive treatment of 
one will illuminate some of the problems which confronted others 
during this period. 

The college chosen for this study was founded in 1837, and failed 
in 1845. It was established by the Episcopal Church, five miles from 
the city of St. Louis, and named in honor of the Missionary Bishop 
of the Northwest, the Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper. Kemper College had 
little if any effect on the course of history. The name has been for- 
gotten, the buildings have long since disappeared, and the land it once 
occupied is now part of St. Louis. 

The Episcopal Church had, during the course of westward expan- 
sion, encouraged the establishment of colleges by giving Church sup- 
port and financial aid. A few such institutions had been built in the 
Northwest by 1830. By 1835, the rapid populating of Missouri fur- 
nished a new area to seek “lost sheep” that had strayed from the flock. 
The central location and transportation provided by waterways made 
Missouri the logical point to which students could come, and from 
which missionaries could work their way, seeking the faithful and 
planting the Church throughout the great Mississippi Valley; hence, 
St. Louis was an ideal location for a missionary college. Yet the loudest 
cry for a trans-Mississippi school came not from the central Church 
authorities, but rather from the West itself. Bishop Kemper and the 
pitifully few Western missionaries realized the future of the Church 
depended on training and ordaining Western clergy. Their correspond- 
ence also illustrates a growing alarm concerning the rapid spread of 
the other denominations. The Rev. P. R. Minard, who became first 
president of the college, wrote to Kemper from St. Louis in 1836, and 
exclaimed with alarm, “Without schools our children will be left to 
the mercy of the Presbyterians and Romans.”* During this same year, 


8Kemper Papers, MSS, Wisconsin Historical Society. Vols. 16-31, 50. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 letters, of which 400 mention the college. Used by permission of the 
Rt. Rev. D. H. V. Hallock, Bishop of Milwaukee. Vol. 16, doc. 59. 
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another missionary wrote to Kemper, somewhat exasperated over the 
fact that the Roman Catholics had purchased land on the south bend 
of the St. Joseph River in northwestern Indiana. Yet he found some 
condolence in that the site selected for the future college was on low, 
mosquito infested, unhealthy land. The religious animosity that pre- 
vailed during this era can be illustrated by the sentiments of an Epis- 
copal deacon who wrote to a friend in England: 


Members of the Catholic and apostolic Church are straying from 
her fold through want of Pastors; Romanism, Heresy, Schism, In- 
fidelity, Paganism, and a new religion Mormonism; extensively 
pervades the land. Not more than six or seven clergymen of our 
Church are scattered at wide intervals over this prodigious surface, 
and there is a vast influx of emigrants.* 


Early in the fall of 1836, Bishop Kemper received a letter from 
the chairman of the Committee for Domestic Missions, strongly hinting 
that the time had arrived for the college proposals to be laid before 
the Board of Missions. Kemper realized the opportunity and hastily 
journeyed to New York City, arriving September 1, 1836. His sugges- 
tions were enthusiastically accepted and, on September 19, a meeting 
was called to formulate a plan for the college. Many friends of the 
Church attended, and it was resolved that the Church would use its 
influence to raise through contributions the sum of $20,000 towards 
the establishment and endowment of a Protestant Episcopal Seminary 
for literary and theological purposes in the state of Missouri. 

They proposed that the money would be solicited in the following 
manner. All donations would be accepted, but a subscription would 
not be received for any sum less than $100. Half of the subscription 
would be payable on the call of the treasurer as soon as the aggrega- 
tion of the donations and subscriptions amounted to $20,000, and the 
other half paid within twelve months thereafter. 

It was also resolved that once the subscriptions and donations 
had been completed, three trustees would be chosen to assist Bishop 
Kemper in his capacity as rector of the seminary and treasurer of 
the fund. This group would form a board of trustees with full power 
for administering the college. The board was to invest the fund, obtain 
a charter from the state, and become the governing body of the insti- 
tution. They were to be selected by vote, and all subscribers were given 
one vote for each $100 donated. To aid Bishop Kemper in soliciting 
subscriptions, five prominent New Yorkers volunteered their services. 


4Ibid., Vol. 26, doc. 154, pamphlet written by the Rev. Henry Caswall, circulated 
in England. 
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The enthusiasm that Bishop Kemper created can be illustrated by 
the fact that one-fifth of the desired sum needed to establish the college 
was subscribed before the meeting adjourned; several subscriptions 
were for $500, and in a few cases $1,000 each. The remaining $16,000 
of the initial sum wasn’t long in coming, for the energetic Kemper 
immediately traveled to Philadelphia, collected $10,000, and moved on 
to Boston to solicit the remainder from a few wealthy merchants there. 
By early November, he was on a boat steaming down the Ohio towards 
St. Louis, his mission fulfilled.® 

By January 1, 1837, the trustees had been elected, and had sub- 
mitted a request for a charter to the Missouri legislature. On January 
13, the charter was granted, with the qualification that they would 
not use the name, Missouri College, which the trustees and Bishop 
Kemper had agreed upon. The legislature anticipated that some day 
the state would be prosperous enough to found a school of their own 
and therefore, the name “Missouri” was reserved for it. In Bishop 
Kemper’s absence, the trustees took the liberty of giving his name to 
the proposed institution, a gesture which, though complimentary, 
displeased the unostentatious and modest bishop.*® 

In November of 1836, in anticipation of the charter, the trustees 
appointed a three-man committee to select a suitable site for the 
school. In April, the 125-acre site which they selected was approved 
by the trustees and purchased for $2,000. At the same time, the “Fun- 
damental Principles” for the government of the college were estab- 
lished. It was resolved that the administration of the college was to 
be under direct control of a board of directors, appointed by the 
trustees. The directors would in return elect the president, vice-pres- 
ident, secretary, and treasurer, and they were also invested with the 
authority to select instructors and grant degrees. Thus they had almost 
absolute control of the college. The authority of the Church was 
specified in the first principle of Fundamental Order, which read: 


All monies already contributed and all property of every descrip- 
tion as shall hereafter be obtained shall be received only with the 
full understanding that if the college ever departs from the doc- 
trines, discipline and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
that is to say if the trustees ever elect to the chair of the Theolog- 
ical professorships other than clergymen of good standing in said 


5Ibid., Vol. 16, doc. 72, draft of the New York meeting. 


6Ibid., Vol. 17, doc. 23, letter to his daughter. Kemper did not want the school 
named after him because he felt people would think he caused it to be named 
in his honor. 
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church or appoint a President of the Literary department (when 
such department may be formed) other than communicant of said 
Church, then such monies or property shall be forfeited and revert 
back to the doners or their heirs.” 


It was further resolved that a primary school be established along 
with the college, and a principal be appointed at the salary of $1,000 
a year. 

During 1837, and the spring and summer of 1838, building con- 
tracts were made and construction started. The Rev. P. R. Minard, 
temporary president, wrote to Kemper in May, pleased that the fall 
in prices, due to the depression, would benefit construction of the 
college. His optimism showed signs of faltering the following summer 
when he reluctantly admitted: “the crisis is past in St. Louis and 
already money is as scarce as ever. There is much building going on 
and prices are as high as before.”* By October the school was ready 
to receive its first students. The campus buildings consisted of the 
main edifice, 75 feet long, three stories high, constructed of stone, to 
be used both as dormitory and classroom. A house for the president 
stood nearby, and scattered about in the immediate vicinity were 
outhouses for a multitude of purposes. The primary school was also 
completed; it consisted of one structure, 73 feet by 26 feet, also 
of stone.® 

The college opened its doors October 15, 1838. The Rev. P. R. 
Minard was acting president of the new college and principal of the 
grammar school. A professor was appointed to teach classics, and tutors 
were hired for science and mathematics. The curriculum on the first 
level consisted of geography, English grammar and arithmetic. The 
second grade program included French, philosophy, algebra, Greek 
grammar and composition. Third graders took Latin grammar, syntax 
and composition, plus reading in Ovid and Virgil. The college stu- 
dents began in the freshman year studying Latin, algebra, and Homer’s 
Iliad. Sophomores pursued geometry, Homer, and surveying. The 
junior curriculum consisted of plane trigonometry, spherical geometry, 
mensuration and natural philosophy, plus the reading of Euripides. 
The seniors studied Plato, astronomy, political economy, logic and 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion.” 


TIbid., Vol. 17, doc. 53. 
8] bid., Vol. 18, doc. 7. 


*Ibid., Vol. 26, doc. 154. Pamphlet advertising the school. 
10Jbid., Vol. 26, doc. 95. 
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The school year was divided into two terms, 22 weeks each; com- 
mencement was held in October and April. Students paid a total of 
$180 per academic year for tuition, room, board, bedding, fuel, and 
lights. Washing facilities, books, and stationery were provided at cost.1? 

The atmosphere that prevailed can be deduced from the college 
rules. 


Attendance at the public services of the Church, morning and 
evening. 
No student is allowed to go off the grounds, without permission. 


Every student is to be in his room for the night at 10 o'clock, and 
to retire to bed at half past 10. 


The use of tobacco, in every form, is prohibited on the grounds 
or elsewhere. 


No debts are to be contracted by any student of the institution.’ 


When the college first opened, seven students were enrolled as college 
freshmen and twenty entered the primary departments. Their ages 
varied between 10 and 23. 

The first year showed signs of success. The handful of students 
diligently pursued their courses, and unruliness was almost non- 
existent. As the year progressed, a steward was hired to run the school 
farm, relieving the faculty from the time-consuming job of doing 
chores. The future looked prosperous, the trustees laid plans for 
expansion, and Bishop Kemper journeyed East in search of a president. 

In the fall of 1839, the Rev. Silas Axtell Crane took over the 
duties as president. Before his appointment, he had administered an 
“institute for young ladies” in Burlington, Vermont. Immediately 
upon his arrival, Crane began agitation for rapid expansion. He was 
an idealist and somewhat of a dreamer, for he visioned Kemper College 
as some day “having the ability to sway the destinies of Mankind.” 
His program included building two wings to the main edifice, hiring 
a professor of theology, enlarging the primary school, increasing the 
endowment, and above all obtaining a missionary to form a parish 
for the miners who lived in the vicinity of the college.** 

Crane was not only a dreamer, he was also a doer. By the spring 
of 1841, work had begun on the construction of two dormitory wings, 


11Jbid., Vol. 21, doc. 76, “Fundamental Principles.” 
12]bid., Vol. 50, doc. 44, rule card. 

13]bid., Vol. 25, doc. 92, letter to Kemper. 

14] bid., Vol. 24, doc. 12, letter to Kemper. 
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a project that did not meet with the approval of Kemper and Minard 
because of the amount of money involved. The two wings were com- 
pleted in 1842, costing $8,000.1* Another of Crane’s objectives was 
fulfilled in 1840 with the addition of Joseph McDowell, M.D., to the 
faculty, and the establishment of a medical school.’* Crane never forgot 
his objectives and constantly pleaded with the trustees for a larger 
endowment and a college missionary, neither of which was realized 
under his administration. 

To augment his program of expansion, it was necessary that addi- 
tional funds be forthcoming to offset the rapidly accumulated debt. 
Crane met with the board in May, 1840, and proposed a plan for 
soliciting funds for the school. The plan involved sending the college’s 
best money raisers—Minard, Henry Caswall (a new faculty member) , 
and Kemper—to three areas of greatest potentiality: New Orleans, 
England, and the financial centers of the East—New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

The fate of the school appeared to hinge on these three men, for 
by that time the debt amounted to $16,000, and Crane continued to 
enlarge the school. In the summer of 1840, and the following spring, 
Bishop Kemper visited the East; at the same time, Minard went South, 
and Caswall to England. Each spoke in Episcopal churches and at 
public meetings, describing to congregations the immediate necessity 
for preserving their college in the West. They would begin by describ- 
ing the central location of the college, situated in the most rapidly 
growing area in the United States. This would be followed by com- 
ments on the rapid growth of the Baptist, Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic Churches, quoting impressive figures to illustrate the gains 
made by these groups. If this stirring statement of facts failed to 
produce the desired effect, the following would undoubtedly move the 
most inert members: 


Mormonism still continues to increase. I have heard of several 
steam boats arriving in St. Louis, on their way up the Mississippi, 
filled with converts to that new delusion, direct from England. 


Then, in conclusion, those of means would be left with these words 
to ponder: 


15]bid., Vol. 23, letter from Minard to Kemper. 

16Missouri Historical Review, Vol. 34, p. 375. Dr. McDowell came to St. Louis 
from Alabama because of his wife's ill health. He was originally hired as a math- 
ematics professor, but soon turned to medicine and established Kemper College's 
first medical department. When the college closed in 1845, McDowell organized the 
Missouri Medical College, and a few years later his school was made the medical 
department of the University of Missouri. 
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The great adversary with which we have to contend is the love 
of Money, to which every sacred principle is so frequently sac- 
rificed, which destroys all reverence for God, his Word, and 
ordinances; and which is increasing to so alarming an extent, as 
to threaten to overspread our country with infidelity, confusion, 
and despotism. The best means, I consciously believe, to oppose 
the tremendous evils by which we are threatened, and to secure 
to our country whatever is valuable, is to make the CHURCH 
known and beloved in every neighborhood. May our Divine 
Master be with you and bless your efforts. May your hearts be 
opened to supply the means we require to carry on our great 


designs.*7 

Yet times were hard as a result of the 1837 depression, and even 
with all this impressive oratory the congregations failed to respond. 
A few hundred dollars were collected; the Ladies Bee-Hive Society in 
New York gave $250; St. Stephen’s and St. James’ Churches in Phila- 
delphia gave $240; Minard collected a small pittance in New Orleans, 
and Caswall’s venture to England failed miserably in monetary returns. 

The college appeared destined to collapse during the spring of 
1841. To add to the difficulty, dissension developed among the faculty. 
The trouble started shortly after Crane became president. He de- 
cided that the service of one of the instructors, Francis J. Gibbs, was 
no longer needed and dismissed him on the grounds that, “He would 
never be a scholar, for his mind had reached its full growth; the 
duties he performed could be done better at less cost by someone else, 
and that he lacked that deep devoted religious principle without which 
no man could be useful in a ministry.”?* 

Unfortunately for President Crane, the Rev. A. D. Corbyn, one 
of the professors, and some of his colleagues, including a few directors, 
held a somewhat different opinion of Gibbs. They felt that he was a 
scholar, he was deeply religious, and he was a fine instructor. More- 
over, they believed Gibbs was unjustly dismissed, and they placed 
the blame not only on Crane but also on the latter’s wife. It was on 
her that the Corbyn forces centered their attack. She was accused 
of running the president, the college, and anyone else who would 
submit to her overbearing influence. They called her a “dictator,” and 
said that the college was no longer referred to as Kemper College but 
rather “Mrs. Crane’s Seminar.”?® 
The Crane faction immediately responded to this attack on the 


17Kemper Papers, Vol. 25, doc. 51, a pamphlet written by Bishop Kemper. 
18]bid., Vol. 23, doc. 14, letter from Crane to Kemper. 
19] bid., Vol. 23, doc. 9, letter to Kemper from Gibbs. 
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president’s wife by denouncing Mrs. Corbyn, who during this period, 
was temporarily teaching French at the college. The Crane cohorts 
insisted that she interfered too much with her husband’s work, and 
the school administration. They further insinuated that her classes 
were riotous and that the mere presence of a female on the faculty 
had caused nothing less than a scandal.*° 

Dissension increased throughout the academic year of 1840-1841. 
In the spring of 1841, Crane lost the support of the board of directors, 
and any changes he might have had for reconciliation with the Corbyn 
faction were soon completely eliminated by a dispute over salaries; 
Corbyn had been receiving $400 a year; during the summer of 1841, 
he requested a $600 increase, an increase which had the approval of 
the board but was rejected by Crane on the grounds that Corbyn “had 
not proven himself as a competent teacher.”** 

The directors, considering the rapidly mounting debt and poor 
management of the school, encouraged Crane to tender his resignation, 
and this he did during the summer of 1841. Various attempts were 
then made to secure the services of an experienced administrator from 
one of the Eastern Episcopal seminaries, but to no avail. Finally, that 
fall, they offered the position to a graduate of Brown University, 
then a professor at the Episcopal Seminary in Virginia, and he 
accepted. 

The Rev. E. Carter Hutchinson was ordained a priest in Septem- 
ber, 1841. One month later, he became president of Kemper College. 
He took office at a very crucial period; the debt had to be liquidated, 
the faculty united, and the board of trustees pacified. Hutchinson 
succeeded quite well in the latter two endeavors, although one note- 
worthy disagreement did arise between the president and the theolog- 
ical professor, the Rev. Henry Caswall. 

Hutchinson felt Caswall’s services were a needless expense to the 
college for they had no theological students.?? Caswall, on the other 
hand, felt that he had been given inadequate housing by the president. 
But the feud was shortlived, for Caswall resigned the following spring, 
after spending the winter in England again trying to collect funds 
for the college. 

Compared to Crane's administration, Hutchinson’s operated 
efficiently and quietly. As for liquidating the debt, the newly elected 


20Tbid., Vol. 23, doc. 8, letter to Kemper from Peake. 
21Jbid., Vol. 23, doc. 32, letter from Crane to Kemper. 
27 bid., Vol. 24, doc. 89, letter from Hutchinson to Kemper. 
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president cast his eyes in the only direction left, the Church. He wrote 
to Kemper: “If the Church saves the college, millions throughout the 
ages will bless the noble deed, and sons will go forth to plant their 
crops on shores of the Pacific.”** 

A plea to save the school was sent out, but the Church failed to 
respond. Hutchinson, dismayed by this failure, called an emergency 
meeting of the board in the spring of 1842. At this meeting, it was 
resolved that to curb expenses within the college, the services of the 
professor of domestic affairs would be discontinued, the college would 
borrow $10,000 to pay off part of the debt, using the buildings as 
security; and finally, it was proposed, that the president and the bishop 
go forth once again to seek donations. Hutchinson also asked the board 
to hire a new steward, for he had dismissed the incumbent for insubor- 
dination and poor management.** 

Bishop Kemper and President Hutchinson toured the East in the 
fall of 1842, but their efforts proved as fruitless as the year before. It 
now became apparent that money would have to be solicited from 
another source. Following the example of the neighboring Jesuits, 
who were securing aid from Austria and France, the college once again 
began to look abroad. Caswall, in England in 1841, had failed to 
obtain money but had been successful in securing books for the 
library. Possibly conditions would now be better and he could secure 
fmancial aid. He spent the winters of 1842-43 in England, and again 
he succeeded in securing a number of valuable books but as for 
money, he collected $600, but spent $1,000 in doing so.** 

The debt continued to mount, yet from all appearances the college 
was prospering. The Rev. Frederick F. Peake wrote to Kemper in 
March, 1842, “The students are diminishing a little. The President 
is efficient and the internal economy of the college has greatly im- 
proved.”** The president also reflected the intermural conditions of 
the school when he proclaimed, 


The College is in peace, good order, correct morals, and cheerful 
duties prevail. 


Yet a note of deep concern was also apparent when he added: 


23] bid., Vol. 26, doc. 40. 
24] bid., Vol. 25, doc. 133, 136. 


25Hubbel, W., “Henry Caswall and the Backwoods Church,” Historical Magazine 


of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Sept. 1960, pp. 219-240. Also Kemper Papers, 
Vol. 27, doc. 26, letter from Caswall to Kemper. 


26Kemper Papers, Vol. 26, doc. 8. 
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I have toiled from the earliest dawn of the day in the morning, till 
twelve and one at night, to save the college from further pecuniary 
difficulties. My regular sleep, and meals have been frequently 
foregone, while the duties of President, steward, book-keeper, and 
gardner, and whatever else relates to the movement of the institu- 
tions, have pressed upon me in all their details. But the times are 
against us. We cannot collect our dues, or retain our full numbers. 


What is to be done to relieve the institution from its embar- 
rassment?2? 


There appeared no solution for the struggling college’s financial 
situation. Trips to the East proved profitless, nor did England respond 
to the cry for help. As for the Church, President Hutchinson neatly 
summed up its attitude when he complained to Bishop Kemper: 


I observe with pleasure that the churches and religious journals 
are very generally engaged in efforts to relieve our sister institu- 
tions of Ohio and Illinois. The Church is careful to keep the 
schools prominently set in the bosom of the Church and watered 
with tears, in order that they may be warmed into full bloom; 
but when Kemper College, the only missionary college of the 
Church, comes to be mentioned, the whole Christian world must 
be told that we are among those who “say very excellent things 
as to the objects designed to be embraced by the college,” which 
“if carried out, may probably advance its interest.”?* 


Yet the grandoise vision that he possessed when he first became pres- 
ident was still apparent. In another letter to the bishop, Hutchinson 
concluded by saying, “give us the means, and the sons of this institu- 
tion shall be the first to rear the altars of our holy religion on the 
shores of the Pacific, where meeting the missionaries of England, they 
shall unite with them in celebrating the world’s conversion.”*® 

The full impact of the depression of 1842 hit St. Louis that 
summer. Banks were closed and unemployment became general. 


The Rev. Mr. Peake reflected the situation at the college when he 
stated: 


Things grow worse, yet Hutchinson is struggling like a man, but 
the breakers are dashing over him and sometimes he can hardly 
buffet them. Still I call to him “hold on, hold on we will swim 
by and by.” True this doesn’t help him much in getting money 
to keep his boys in eatables but surely this terrible distress in the 
money market must have some abatement soon.*° 


27Ibid., Vol. 26, doc. 25. 
28] bid., Vol. 27, doc. 62. 
29Tbid., Vol. 27, doc. 71. 
807Tbid., Vol. 26, doc. 26. 
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The embryonic college somehow managed to weather the dark 
months of 1842-43, probably due to rigid economic efforts of the 
president, who had managed to reduce the debt incurred by his 
predecessor, six thousand dollars. By the fall of 1843, it appeared as 
though the college might survive and flourish. This was reflected in 
Hutchinson’s correspondence with Bishop Kemper, in which he 
proudly declared: 


Industry, harmony, good order, and piety, prevail in every depart- 
ment of the College, and nothing but the want of proper care can 
now prevent it from becoming a burning and shining light. Its 
halls are full, its reputation has spread far and wide, its sons are 
true men, everything seems to favor its course but the indifference 
of the Church.*! 


The college seemed permanently established. The academic year 
of 1843-44 went by smoothly; enrollment increased, and a strip mine 
for coal was opened on school property to supply fuel and cut expenses. 
Hutchinson, using his own money, reduced the debt by $10,000, and 
thus became the school’s chief creditor. But harmony and good order 
did not last long. 

Friction within the faculty again appeared. It started with the 
arrival of Bishop Hawks,** who apparently did nothing to stop a 
rumor that President Hutchinson had been, before his arrival in St. 
Louis, involved in a land fraud in lowa Territory. It was a known 
fact that Hutchinson owned large land holdings in lowa. Now rumors 
spread across the campus and into St. Louis that he had acquired 
these holdings by indulging in rather shady practices. It was said that 
he had purchased squatter lands at low prices from the land office, 
then sold the land back to the squatters at a high price. For those 
who had no capital, he would charge an interest rate of forty percent.** 
To the frontiersman of Missouri, this was a crime on a par with 
treason. 

Members of the faculty and the townfolk began to avoid him, and, 
finally, the board of directors, either to verify or dismiss the rumor, 
wrote to a law firm in Burlington, Iowa, asking for a legal statement 
about the validity of the accusations. The firm replied that Hutchinson 


81Jbid., Vol. 27, doc. 109. 
82National Encyclopedia of American Biography, Vol. VIII, p. 90. The Rev. Dr. 
Cicero Stephen Hawks (1812-1868) was consecrated Oct. 20, 1944, as the first diocesan 
Bishop of Missouri. Thus Bishop Kemper no longer had jurisdiction over the diocese 
or the college. 


883Kemper Papers, Vol. 28, doc. 116, letter from Kemper to his daughter Elizabeth. 
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had never been involved in any dishonest deal in the lowa Territory, 
and even though he had speculated in 4,000 acres of land, it was 
completely legitimate, and accusations that he had charged high rates 
of interest were completely false.** To most, this acquitted Hutchin- 
son, but to a few he was still an usurer with a past unbecoming a 
college president. 

Hutchinson was deeply affected by the whole affair and soon 
began hinting to Kemper that he would like to resign and obtain a 
quiet parish in the East. Bishop Kemper, visiting the school in Novem- 
ber, 1844, wrote to his daughter and stated: 


The college is not flourishing as it was last year at this time, the 

exams are poor, the meals are badly prepared, the boys are rowdy 

and have been doing a great deal of destruction to school prop- 
erty*® 

He attributed the condition to Bishop Hawks, who had openly 
condemned Hutchinson and frequently violated the campus rules. 
Kemper was particularly perturbed because Hawks smoked in front 
of the boys. 

Conditions grew worse, the debt began to increase, and finally, 
near the end of the winter semester, Hutchinson, completely per- 
plexed by the school’s financial embarrassment and internal disorder, 
resigned. Two days later, March, 1845, the board of trustees closed 
Kemper college. The doors were locked, the students and faculty 
drifted away. The “hope of the West,” the bright and shining light 
that would guide their sons to the shores of the Pacific, had flickered 
and gone out. Kemper College was no more. 

In the Episcopal Recorder, August 30, 1845, there appeared a short 
article submitted by the Rt. Rev. C. S. Hawks, as to the status of the 
defunct college: 


The college now owes a debt of nearly $16,000. The officers of 
the institution, willing to make many sacrifices to aid it, gener- 
ously proposed to work through the present term without any 
compensation for their services—yet the pecuniary embarrassment 
of the college was so great, that the trustees felt bound to close 
the doors for the present. 


The whole property is now held as security for the principal 
debt of $10,000. An arrangement with the chief creditor allows 


34] bid., Vol. 28, doc. 119, May 11, 1844, letter from Spalding Tracy. 
86Ibid., Vol. 29, doc. 12. 
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the trustees, within the space of one and two years, to save the 
institution. 


The bishop concluded by making a half-hearted appeal to the 
Church: 


Kemper College cannot be said to be the property of the Diocese 
of Missouri. It is a pure accident that it is here in this portion 
of the valley. It was placed here for the benefit of the whole valley. 
It is the first broad foot print of our first Missionary Bishop west 
of the Mississippi, and we trust that our brethren will not see it 
erased. It is, in fact, a great missionary enterprise—it is the prop- 
erty of the whole church. 


Hawk’s explanation was not considered explicit enough, and in 
the same issue of the Recorder the editor remarked: 


It has long been a matter of anxiety in this part of the Church 
to know how the large sums of money, which were collected for 
the establishment of Kemper College were appropriated. Not 
less than some twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars were, if we 
mistake not, contributed for that purpose. It was supposed that 
in a country where land is cheap and living certainly not dear, 
this liberal present from the Eastern brethren, in connection 
with what they could do for themselves, would enable them to 
found an Institution, which should meet their present necessity, 
and if started on a scale of expense commensurate with the other 
institutions of the Church out there, would ultimately grow into 
an important seminary. 


Besides the $20,000 obtained by subscription in 1837, the editor ques- 
tioned why the college went into debt $16,000. 

On April 20, 1847, there appeared in the St. Louis Republican 
a detailed report of the financial affairs of Kemper College, covering 
the period from 1837-45. The report was prepared by the trustees to 
satisfy the anxiety of those who loved the Church and its honor, and 
also to disclaim insinuations that the college had failed because of 
lavish spending on the part of the board and administration. 

But Kemper College had ceased to exist, and its buildings had 
passed into other hands. In November, 1845, its debts were liquidated 
by the sale of its entire physical plant to the county of St. Louis for 
a sum of $13,000. The county used the buildings for many years as 
a poor home; a somewhat ironic conclusion for an institution that 
originated, functioned, and died in debt. 

Many minor reasons can be cited as contributing to the collapse 
of the college, such as mismanagement, quarrels within the faculty, 
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disagreement among the directors, opposition from other denomina- 
tions, malicious rumors, and Bishop Kemper’s loss of jurisdiction 
over the college.** 

In tracing the history of Kemper College, two reasons for failure 
became apparent: lack of adequate financial support, and incom- 
petent management. 

Both causes, to a degree, can be associated with the times. The 
major factor in the institution’s failure to become solvent was no 
doubt due to the economic depressions of 1837 and 1842. Moreover, 
poor management of the school can also be directly related to this 
period. Immediately prior to the crash of 1837, more schools of higher 
learning were established in the West than ever before, and there were 
not enough experienced administrators to fill the need. This was 
exemplified by Bishop Kemper’s inability to attract a capable, ex- 
perienced president. Consequently, he had to rely on inexperienced 
men who would gain knowledge of management only at the expense 
of the school. An example of this can be seen in President Crane, 
whose experience had been limited to a small girls’ school, operated 
by him and his wife. He increased the liabilities of the college to such 
a degree that efforts of his successor, Hutchinson, who had adminis- 
trative talent and financial acumen, were fruitless in the face of the 
depression of 1842. 

Had the college had the full backing of the entire Episcopal 
Church, and had it been considered a missionary effort worthy of un- 
qualified support, it might have weathered the storm and settled down 
to smooth sailing, rather than floundering on the rocks as it did. In 
a pamphlet published in St. Louis in 1847, by an anonymous “Pres- 
byter of the Diocese,” it was intimated that the Church failed to 
support the college because it was an institution of the “high” church 
element, and the main sources of money came from the “low” church 
faction in New York.’’*? No substantiation of this statement has been 
found in any of the documents used by the author for this brief study. 
However, it seems possible that the rapidly growing tension, gener- 


36Bishop Hawks’ correspondence with Bishop Kemper indicates that he had no 
great concern for the success or failure of Kemper College. Possibly he felt that he 
took over too late to be of any service in saving the school. Then also, perhaps, he 
thought it best to let the school, so sadly impaired with debt and internal disorder, 
be liquidated and its debt cancelled. Then he could start afresh. 

37Presbyter of the Diocese, Letter to the Editor of the Episcopal Recorder Touch- 
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and Field, February, 1847. 
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ated in part by the spread of Tractarianism in the American Church, 
may have been a major cause for the inadequacy of the response to 
Bishop Kemper’s appeals for funds. 

In the haste to establish institutions to provide education and 
train clergy for the West, men were repeatedly faced with failure 
because of their inability to procure adequate capital and necessary 
experience. Failure was common, but often it provided experience 
that offered an incentive to try again. As it was with Kemper College, 
its failure had little effect on the development of the West, for, in 
its dying wake, other Episcopal institutions arose which became per- 
manently established, and which sent forth sons to disseminate their 
belief throughout the great valley of the Mississippi. 
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Francis Huger Rutledge, 1799-1866 
First Bishop of Florida, 1851-1866 


By Joseph D. Cushman, Jr.” 


RANCIS HUGER RUTLEDGE, first Episcopal Bishop of 
Florida, was born in the best tradition of the ancien regime in 
Charleston, South Carolina, on April 11, 1799. His father, Hugh 
Rutledge, held many important posts in the government of South 
Carolina, and at his death he had held the office of chancellor of the 
state for twenty years.t Hugh Rutledge, however, was somewhat over- 
shadowed by his more famous brothers—John, who served in such 
positions as president of South Carolina, governor of the state, and 
chief justice of the United States; and Edward, who was a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, and later a governor of South 
Carolina.? The future bishop’s mother, Mary Golightly Huger, was a 
member of a prominent Huguenot family, which was also active in the 
colonial affairs of South Carolina. Her father, Major Benjamin Huger, 
was killed by the British during the siege of Charleston in 1779.* 
Young Rutledge received his early education privately in his 
native state, but it was not to be supplemented by the society and 
influence of his famous uncles. Both John and Edward Rutledge 
died in 1800, when Francis was but a year old, and the boy’s father 
died eleven years later.’ Longevity did not run in the Rutledge family. 
Of the five children of Hugh and Mary Rutledge, only three survived 
childhood—John Huger, Maria Huger, and Francis Huger, the last 
of whom outlived both his elder sister and his younger brother. Maria 
married Thomas Waites, a Stateburg planter, and died at the age 


*The author is a member of the Department of History, The Florida State 
University, Tallahassee.—Editor’s note. 


1National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XIII, 501. 


2Webster’s Biographical Dictionary (Springfield, Mass.: C. & C. Merriam Co., 
Publishers, 1953), p. 1296. 
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of forty-six. Two of her children, Thomas and Maria Rutledge, went 
to Tallahassee to live with their uncle. John Huger died a bachelor 
in 1853. It is presumed that he managed the family estates while 
Francis pursued his priestly calling.* 

Little is known concerning the boyhood of Francis Rutledge. He 
was probably brought up largely by his mother and, like most boys 
of his station, it is probable that he spent much of his time at the 
family plantation near Stateburg or in the Rutledge Charleston town 
house. Unlike his father and his illustrious uncles, young Rutledge 
was not sent abroad for his college training. But like many of his 
Carolina contemporaries, he went to Yale College in New Haven, 
Connecticut, which he entered in 1817. While at Yale, Rutledge 
formed a friendship with a fellow student, John Beard, the son of 
a planter from Salisbury, North Carolina, who, after his college 
training and several years in Salisbury, immigrated to Florida, where 
he was destined to take a prominent part in the political affairs of 
his adopted state. This friendship was renewed some twenty years later 
in St. Augustine, where Rutledge served as rector of Trinity Church, 
and Beard held the positions of clerk of the United States Court and 
United States marshal.’ At the age of twenty-one, Francis Rutledge 
completed his undergraduate studies, finishing in the class of 1821.* 
There is no information available that tells at what time or how the 
young graduate decided to enter the ministry. The decision may have 
been made early in his life or at some time during his undergrad- 
uate years. 

After his graduation from Yale, Rutledge entered the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New 
York City.° Two years later, he returned to South Carolina and, 
on May 9, 1823, the Rt. Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, Bishop of South 
Carolina, ordained him a deacon in Prince George’s Parish, George- 
town.*° 

The young cleric began his ministry as deacon in charge of Christ 
Church, Mount Pleasant, South Carolina, a depleted rural church 


*Richardson, loc. cit., p. 235. Thomas and Maria Rutledge are buried in St. John’s 
Cemetery in Tallahassee. 

7George R. Fairbanks, “Early Churchmen of Florida,” Historical Papers and 
Semi-Centennial Journal of the Church in Florida, 1888 (Jacksonville: Church 
Publishing Co., 1889), pp. 8-9. 

8National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XIII, 501. 

*Ibid. 

10Albert Sidney Thomas, A Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in South Carolina, 1820-1957 (Columbia, S. C.: R. L. Ryan Co., 1957), p. 315. 
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founded in 1706. The church had been in a state of decline since the 
American Revolution, and Rutledge was given the task of reviving 
the struggling parish. By hard work, he built old Christ Church into 
an active congregation again. He described his regular Sunday flock 
as between thirty and forty whites and an equal number of Negroes." 
Thus the future bishop of Florida began his calling with lively interest 
in Negro work, which was to remain with him throughout his long 
ministry. 

After serving in deacon’s orders for almost two years, Francis 
Rutledge was advanced to the priesthood in 1825,” and it is probable 
that Bishop Bowen ordained him in Christ Church, Mount Pleasant. 
A year later, he was named permanent rector of this church.** He 
resigned in 1827 to become rector of Grace Church, Sullivan’s Island, 
near Charleston.™* 

On his arrival at his new parish, Rutledge found that it was quite 
unstable financially, but during his rectorate the situation improved. 
By 1832, Grace Church was reported as being “happily relieved from 
all pecuniary difficulty.”* While Rutledge was at Grace Church, he 
carried on an active missionary program in two of the outlying 
chapels, and began Church work among the Negroes of the island. 
Except for a short period, he remained at Sullivan’s Island until the 
year 1839, when he secured leave to serve a few months as missionary 
to the struggling Episcopal congregation in St. Augustine, Florida. 

After officiating in St. Augustine for some months, Rutledge re- 
turned to South Carolina and resigned his cure on Sullivan’s Island.*¢ 
He obtained a transfer to the infant diocese of Florida, and on March 
1, 1840, assumed the charge of Trinity Church in the quaint Spanish- 
flavored town of St. Augustine.** The clergyman was not the first of 
the Rutledge family to visit St. Augustine, but his family predecessors 
came under quite different circumstances. His father and uncle (Ed- 
ward) had been captured by the British at the fall of Charleston, and 
were confined as political prisoners in the bleak fortress of San Marcos 
in 1780.%* 


11] bid., p. 366. 

12National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XIII, 501. 
18Thomas, op. cit., p. 315. 

14] bid., p. 413. 

15] bid. 

16] bid. 

17$t. Augustine Examiner, February 20, 1869. 

18National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XIII, 501. 
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When Rutledge left his native state for Florida, he was forty years 
old. He was unmarried and unencumbered by family ties, for his 
mother had died in 1835. His only surviving brother, John Huger, 
lived in Stateburg and Charleston.** The Rev. Mr. Rutledge prob- 
ably transported furniture, books, and a few house servants from the 
Rutledge estate to make his stay in Florida more comfortable.*® On 
his arrival in St. Augustine, he found his Yale contemporary, John 
Beard, established in the town with his wife and children.” Beard, 
an ardent churchman and an amateur theologian, became quite active 
in the local church, and was no doubt a sturdy staff for a cleric to 
lean on. Thus a friendship was renewed that was to last until Rut- 
ledge’s death some twenty-six years later.” 

Rutledge was never robust and was often bothered by poor 
health. During his ministry in St. Augustine, he was subject to fainting 
spells, and on one occasion a Northern visitor who was attending 
services in Trinity Church reported that the rector’s fainting during 
the recitation of the Litany disrupted the service.** Several Diocesan 
Journals also mention that Rutledge was forced to postpone visita- 
tions as Bishop of Florida due to poor health. 

While Rutledge was rector of Trinity Church, the population of 
St. Augustine did not exceed two thousand inhabitants and, of these, 
fully one-third were colored.** A large portion of the white popula- 
tion were Minorcans, who differed from the recently arrived Amer- 
icans in language, custom, and religion. When Rutledge came to the 
town, Trinity Church numbered eighteen communicants. The con- 
gregation was swelled, however, by those baptized members who had 
not yet received confirmation, by the children of the communicants, 
by the Negroes, and by some of the personnel of the army garrison 
at Fort Marion.”® The rector of Trinity Church (the first Protestant 


19Richardson, loc. cit., p. 235. 


20The Parish Register of St. John’s Church, Tallahassee, lists names of at least 
two of the servants who were attached to Rutledge’s household. 

21Makers of America, Florida Edition (4 vols., Atlanta, Georgia: A. B. Caldwell, 
1909), II, 150-152. 

22Fairbanks, loc. cit., p. 8. 


23Bishop Whipple’s Southern Diary, 1843-1844, ed. Lester B. Shippee (Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota Press, 1937), p. 64. 


24U. S. Bureau of Census, The Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, (Wash- 
ington: Robert Armstrong, 1853), I, 401. 

25Diocese of Florida, The Journal of the Proceedings of the Annual Convention, 
1839, of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Florida (Tallahassee: 
Knowles and Hutchins, 1839), p. 17. Cited hereafter as Diocesan Journal. For a better 
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church in Florida) also served the town people who were not members 
of his flock. For instance, in 1843, Rutledge baptized twenty-three 
children and adults, married six couples, and performed the Burial 
Office seventeen times.?* From these statistics, it is obvious that his 
work was not entirely confined to Episcopalians. 

During Rutledge’s rectorate of St. Augustine, the church was 
repaired, a new organ was purchased,’ and a Negro Sunday school 
was started.** In 1844, Rutledge presented a large confirmation Class 
to the Rt. Rev. Stephen Elliot, Bishop of Georgia, when the latter 
visited Trinity Church on his tour of Florida. Among those receiving 
the sacramental rite was a young lawyer from New York, who was 
to play a prominent part in the affairs of the state, the diocese, and 
the University of the South—George Rainsford Fairbanks.** 

The Rev. Mr. Rutledge carried on little missionary activity 
outside the St. Augustine vicinity because of bands of marauding 
Indians. Shortly after he assumed charge of the church, for ex- 
ample, the Rev. Mr. McRae, a Methodist preacher, was killed by 
Indians while riding his circuit within three miles of Micanopy.*° 

After a cure of some six years, Rutledge resigned his charge in 
St. Augustine to become rector of St. John’s Parish, Tallahassee, 
in 1845. 

Rutledge now entered an entirely different environment. From a 
struggling mission church in a predominantly Roman Catholic and 
commercial town, he moved to the heart of the Florida plantation 
region and into the largest and most imposing church edifice in the 
state. The Rev. John J. Scott, rector of Christ Church, Pensacola, 
describes ante-bellum Tallahassee and the congregation of St. John’s 
Church in these glowing terms: 


The community to which he [Rutledge] was called to exercise his 
ministry has from an early period been distinguished for a large 
concentration of comparative wealth, intelligence, refinement, and 
of consequence, high social life. Besides the scions of well known 
families in Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, there 


26] bid., 1843, p. 11. 

2tIbid., 1889, p. 17. 

28Edgar Legare Pennington, “The Episcopal Church in Florida, 1763-1892,” 
Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, VII (March, 1938), 36. 

20R. H. Weller, “Major George R. Fairbanks, M.A., Historical Papers & Semi-Cen- 


tennial Journal of the Church in Florida, 1888 (Jacksonville: Church Publishing 
Co., 1889), p. 8. 


80Niles National Register, LVIII (April 11, 1840), 83. 
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have been worthy representatives from other portions of this and 
other lands, who removed here for purposes of business and to 
build up homes for themselves and their posterity. . . . Talla- 
hassee being the capital drew to it the men and influences from 
every section of the state, or as it then was territory, that were 
most desirable, and contributed towards making up a society that 
is seldom found in so limited a space or a place of no greater 
population. It was not numbers so much as the quality and com- 
plexion of character, that imparted interest to its social life, and 
fixed the impress of a charm on its society, whose image became 
inwrought on the mind of the times.” 


Rutledge’s birth, his training, habits, and associations, together 
with his social tact, were great aids in his new calling. He was an 
aristocrat among aristocrats. Yet this quiet, well-bred priest of the 
Church looked on no class of men nor condition in life with disdain. 
Scott says of Rutledge, 


Without assumption of superiority or affection of condescension, 
he traversed the orbit of what he conceived to be his duty, with an 
ease and grace and naturalness that made him as welcome a vis- 
itant to the cottages of the poor as to the habitations of the rich.** 


As rector of St. John’s, and later as Bishop of Florida, Rutledge 
was much visited by both churchmen and non-churchmen. His resi- 
dence was a frequent resort of quiet enjoyment, intelligent conversa- 
tion, and refined manners.** His niece, Maria Rutledge Waites of 
Stateburg, South Carolina, resided with him and acted as hostess for 
the establishment.** 

In appearance, Francis Rutledge was not imposing, but he pos- 
sessed a quiet polished manner. He was never “a bustling, shuffling 
man, wild with impulse,”** nor did he become overly excited by 
success or overwhelmed by disappointment. His face was long and 
broad, his eyes deep-set with brushy eyebrows, his nose average in 
length with wide nostrils, his mouth large and straight, his jaws 
squarish and firm, and his chin almost as wide as the crown of his 
head. He wore his hair straight, and it hung several inches below 
the lobes of his ears in the ecclesiastical page boy cut that was common 


32Fairbanks, Joc. cit., pp. 16-17. 


33John Jackson Scott, “Memorial Sermon,” Journal of the Proceedings of the Con- 


vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Florida, 1867, Including 
the Proceedings in 1863 1866, p. 58. 


34] bid. 


85Personal interview with Mrs. Evelyn Whitfield Henry, later verified by the 
Parish Register, St. John’s Church, Tallahassee, October 13, 1857. 
8€Scott, loc. cit., p. 62. 
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to clerics of his day. He was of medium height and thin build. In 
short, he was not handsome, and the spectacles he wore hardly en- 
hanced his appearance.*" 

Bishop Rutledge’s stipend as rector of St. John’s and as bishop 
of the diocese was supplemented by an independent income. How 
much it was, it is difficult to ascertain, but he was well known for his 
quiet generosity, and he aided any design he recommended, often 
by advancing money and always by liberal contributions. Few knew 
how profuse he was in his benefactions to the poor and in his 
offerings to the Church, or the aid he afforded the clergy, and the 
help he gave to young men preparing for the ministry. 

His habit of not letting his right hand know what his left had 


did made his good deeds a secret to all others but the recipients 
and God.** 


An example of his generosity can be seen when Trinity Church, 
St. Augustine, a mission which had difficulty paying its rector and 
its diocesan obligations, sent $60 to the relief of distressed persons 
in Tallahassee, who suffered as a result of the great fire of 1844. The 
money probably came from the rector but was given in the name of 
the congregation.*® According to Dr. Scott, one of the keys to Rut- 
ledge’s ability to reach men in his own particular way was his devo- 
tion to his calling and “a keen appreciation and sensitiveness of the 
feelings of others.’’*° 

Few speak of Rutledge’s powers as a preacher. He did not have 
a reputation for flowing eloquence or lofty delivery, yet Scott states 
that he spoke with earnestness and conviction. As Bishop of Florida, 
to which office he was consecrated on October 15, 1851, in St. Paul’s 
Church, Augusta, Georgia, by Bishops C. E. Gadsden, Stephen Elliott, 
and Nicholas H. Cobbs, he maintained the dignity of his high office, 
and some criticized him “as too inflexible.”** But Dr. Scott stated that 
“he will be remembered for his great humility as long as that virtue 
shall be esteemed among Christians.”** Hobart College made Rutledge 
a Doctor of Divinity in 1844 in recognition of his service to the mission 


87This description is based on a photograph of Bishop Rutledge located in the 
parish hall of St. John’s Church, Tallahassee. 


88Scott, loc. cit., p. 61. 
89Diocesan Journal, 1844, p. 10. 
49Scott, loc. cit., p. 63. 
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field, his work among the Negroes, and his other services to the 
Church.** 

Bishop Rutledge, during the first years of his episcopate, was 
careful to keep himself and his clergy out of the political arena. There 
is no mention of politics or of the slavery controversy in the journals 
of the diocese during the hectic decade of the fifties. Later, however, 
the bishop did take a stand on a political issue, and in doing so he 
abandoned all the balance and moderation that he had heretofore ex- 
hibited. On January 7, 1861, Bishop Rutledge publicly announced 
his enthusiasm for secession in a unique and dramatic way. 

A delegate on the floor of the Florida Secession Convention meet- 
ing in Tallahassee rose and begged leave from the chair to read a 
communication from a “patriot.” The request was granted, and the 
delegate read, 


The undersigned promises to pay into the Treasury of the State 
of Florida, on demand, the sum of five hundred dollars, towards 
defraying the expenses of government for the year eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-one, whenever by ordinance she shall be declared 
an independent republic. 


(signed) Frs. H. RuTLepcE*+ 


The offer was received with enthusiasm, and a motion was unani- 
mously passed “that the thanks of the Convention be tendered to the 
venerable Bishop for his truly patriotic proposition.”** On another 
occasion, at the home of John Beard, the bishop told Edmund Ruffin, 
the old Virginia fire-eater, who had come to Tallahassee to see 
Florida secede from the union, that “he [Rutdelge] had himself already 
seceded with his native state, and in advance of Florida.’’** Ruffin 
stated in his diary that he was highly pleased with the venerable old 
prelate, and with “his ardent and active patriotic sentiments.” 
January 4, 1861, was set aside by President Abraham Lincoln as a 
day of fasting and humiliation, and most churches in Tallahassee 
held services on that day. Both Bishop Rutledge and Edmund Ruffin 
were conspicuously absent from St. John’s Church during the serv- 
ices. They did not attend because they saw the proclamation “as a 


43National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XIII, 501. 

44State of Florida, Journal of the Proceedings of the Convention of the People 
of Florida, 1861 (Tallahassee: Office of the Floridan & Journal, 1861), p. 22. 

45] bid. 

46Edmund Ruffin, “Edmund Ruffin’s Account of the Florida Secession Conven- 
tion, 1861,” ed. Dorothy Dodd, Florida Historical Quarterly, XII (October, 1933), 69. 

47Ibid., p. 70. 
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rebuke and censure of the seceding states.”** The service, however, 
would have gladdened both their hearts, for the rector of St. John’s, 
the Rev. William J. Ellis, preached a strong sermon in favor of imme- 
diate secession.*® Thus the Episcopal Church in the Florida capital 
was a force which stimulated the secession movement, rather than 
a conservative influence restraining the actions of hot-heads and 
radicals. Rutledge’s secession sentiments were not held by all Southern 
bishops, however. The Rt. Rev. James Otey, Bishop of Tennessee, 
branded the secession of South Carolina as a “criminal action,”*® and 
warned his clergy to “let their moderation be known to all men... 
to study to be quiet and to mind their own business.”’*? 

There were perhaps two reasons for Bishop Rutledge’s strong 
secession proclivities. He was a native of South Carolina, the son of 
the chancellor of the state,®* and it was only natural that he should 
want Florida to take its stand at the side of his native state. Also, he 
was under the influence of his old friend and Yale classmate, John 
Beard, the ardent Florida secessionist leader.** A combination of these 
two factors must have had an influence on the bishop’s interest in 
disunion. 

On January 10, 1861, the Convention of the People of Florida 
voted sixty-two to seven in favor of secession. All was over but the 
ceremony. The next day, a large crowd gathered in the hall of the 
House of Representatives to witness the formal signing of the Ordi- 
nance of Secession. Bishop Rutledge was the officiating clergyman, 
and Madame Murat, a parishioner of St. John’s and a great-niece of 
George Washington, fired the cannon that thundered the news that 
Florida had become an independent nation. It was ironical that 
a nephew of a signer of the Declaration of Independence and a niece 
of the nation’s first President should have taken a part in dismember- 
ing the union that their families had labored so hard to form. 

The episcopate of Francis Rutledge was marked by extremes. 
{t began in the early prosperity of the 1850’s, and as Florida waxed 


48Dorothy Dodd, “The Secession Movement in Florida, 1850-1861, “Florida His- 
torical Quarterly, XII (October, 1933), 60. See also, Ruffin, loc. cit. 
49] bid. 


SoJames W. Silver, Confederate Morale and Church Propaganda (Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama: Confederate Publishing Co., Inc., 1957), p. 21. 


Sijoseph Blount Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States (New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1912), p. 11. 
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fat, the Church prospered also. In 1861, the Diocese of Florida was at 
a peak it had never before reached numerically, economically, and 
clergywise. But the hope which characterized the beginning of Rut- 
ledge’s episcopate was followed by the loss and despair which marked 
its end. The year 1865 found the South prostrate and ruined, and the 
Church was in the same condition. Bishop Rutledge weakened under 
the strain of worry, fatigue, and poor health, abetted by the failure 
of the Southern cause. Early in 1866, he developed a cancer of the 
face that could not be arrested. One of his last official duties was to 
preside at the diocesan convention of 1866 which again brought the 
Diocese of Florida under the jurisdiction of the Church of the United 
States.** 

Death came to Bishop Rutledge slowly, and he ofttimes was in 
agony and pain. He was confined to his bed several months prior to 
the end, but he bore his affliction calmly throughout the long wait.** 
Not long before his death, he insisted on being carried to St. John’s 
Church so that he could be present with his people at a celebration 


of the Holy Communion. A Tallahassee paper remarked of the 
occasion: 


We have never witnessed a more solemn and affecting scene than 
the last Communion of the late Bishop of Florida. . . . We all 
wept.** 


Death mercifully came to the bishop on November 5, 1866.** 
Funeral services were held from St. John’s Church, but the body was 
sent to South Carolina for burial. The Tallahassee Floridian gives a 
dramatic account of the departure of the body: 


When earth was enshrouded in darkness and all nature was 
hushed in the early evening slumbers, the tolling of the Episcopal 
Church bell at eight o’clock on Wednesday night announced the 
solemn funeral services that immediately preceded the eternal 
departure from Tallahassee of the mortal remains of our dear 
old Bishop Rutledge to their final resting place at his old home 
near Stateburg, South Carolina.** 


55Pennington, Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, VII, 46-47. 

5¢Tallahassee Floridian, November 9, 1866. 

bid., May 3, 1867. 

58Tallahassee Sentinel, November 6, 1866. For a further account of the death of 
Bishop Rutledge, see ibid., November 17, 1866. 

59W. H. Carter, D.D., “History of St. John’s Church, Tallahassee,” Historical 
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Bishop Rutledge was laid to rest in the Rutledge plot of the 
graveyard of the Church of the Holy Cross in Stateburg. His old friend, 
John Beard, was asked by the diocese to draw up the Memorial 
Resolution which ended, “Affectionate in look, tender in address, as 
well becomes a messenger of Grace to guilty men.”® But it was from 
a fellow cleric that the greatest tribute came. Scott called the bishop 
“an epistle of Christ, known and read of all men.” 


60Tallahassee Floridian, May 14, 1867. 
61Scott, loc. cit., p. 58. 


Anglican Chaplains Serving the American 
Revolutionary Army, 1775-1783 


By Howard L. Applegate” 


HE list of verified Anglican chaplains who served during the 

American Revolution, given below, is composed of clergymen 

who served the military forces for an established length of time, 
and does not include local clergymen who may have ministered to 
passing military regiments. 

Attached to this list are two other items: (1) A summary of Angli- 
can chaplains according to state, giving total and percentage figures; 
and (2) an additional list of chaplains whose religious connection is 
as yet unknown. 

Your compiler will welcome correspondence on two subjects in 
particular: (1) Identification of any chaplains on the last list, given 
below, as to their religious affiliation, if known; and (2) any primary 
sources (journals, letters, or diaries) written by Revolutionary War 
Anglican chaplains. 

Branch of 
Name State Service 


ANpbrEws, Robert Virginia Continental 
Sources: Heathcote, Charles, “Army Chaplains at Valley Forge,” 
icket Post, Quarterly of Valley — Historical Society, #17, 
(1947), 12; F. B. Heitman, Historical Register of Officers of the 
Continental Army, 64; Charles Metzger, “Chaplains in the Amer- 
ican Revolution,” Catholic Historical Review, XXXI (1946) , 75; 
and W. T. R. Saffell, Records of the Revolutionary War, 270.} 


BatMain, Alexander Virginia Continental 
[Sources: Heathcote, 12; Metzger, 75; Saffell, 413; Hezekiah Smith, 
Chaplain Smith and the Baptists; Life, Journals, Letters, and 
Addresses of the Rev. Hezekiah Smith, 191; Ezra Stiles, The 
pyre Diary of Ezra Stiles, 1776-1781, 319; and manuscript copy 
of Oath of Allegiance List, Valley Forge, 1778, in possession of 
Valley Forge Historical Society.] 


*Mr. Applegate lives at 1119 Euclid Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York, and solicits 
correspondence on the subject stated in his Introduction.—Editor’s note. 
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ANGLICAN CHAPLAINS, 1775-1783 


Branch of 
Name State Service 


BLACKWELL, Robert Pennsylvania Continental 
[Sources: Heathcote, 12; Heitman, 87; Metzger, 75; manuscript 
copy of Oath of Allegiance List, Valley Forge, 1778; Hezekiah 
Smith, 191; Stiles, 319.] 


BRADFUTE, John Virginia Continental Militia 
[Sources: Heitman, 96; and Metzger, 75.] 


CorveELL, John Virginia Militia 
[Sources: Metzger, 76.] 


*Daviv, Thomas Virginia Continental Militia 
[Sources: Heitman, 148; and Metzger, 76.] 

Dunvop, William Virginia Militia 
[Sources: Metzger, 76.] 


Foarp, Hezekiah North Carolina Militia 


[Sources: Metzger, 76; and Records of North Carolina Society of 
the Cincinnati, 74.] 


Grayson, Spencer Virginia Continental Militia 
[Sources: Heitman, 198; and Metzger, 76.] 


GrirFiTH, David Virginia Continental Militia 
Sources: Heitman, 202; Saffell, 276, 397; Hezekiah Smith, 191; 
tiles, 319; and W. W. Manross, History of the American Epis- 

copal Church, 182.].. 

Hoimgs, John Georgia Continental Militia 

[Sources: Heitman, 226; and Metzger, 77.] 


Hurt, John Virginia Continental Militia 
[Sources: Heitman, 236; Frank Moore, Patriot Preachers of the 
American Revolution, 143; Metzger, 77; Hezekiah Smith, 191; 
Stiles, 319; George Washington, Washington’s Writings (Fitz- 
gerald edition) , XXIII, 140.] 

McKay, William Virginia Militia 
[Sources: Metzger, 77.] 

Percy, William South Carolina Continental Militia 


[Sources: B. W. Gibbes, Documentary History of the American 
Revolution, II, 97; W. B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, 
V, 293.] 


*There is a possibility that the name is “Davis.” 
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Branch of 
State Service 


PuRCcELL, Henry South Carolina Continental Militia 
[Sources: Gibbes, II, 97; Manross, 182; Metzger, 78; and Saffell, 


Name 


430.] 
SmitnH, Robert South Carolina Continental Militia 
[Sources: Manross, 182; Metzger, 78; and Saffell, 435.] 
WILLIAMSON, Samuel Connecticut Militia 


[Sources: Metzger, 79; Oath of Allegiance at Valley Forge, 1778; 
Stiles, 319.] 


Summary 


Total Anglican chaplains: 17 


N. Carolima ....... 


1 
Pennsylvania ...... 1 
Connecticut ....... 1 


Total American chaplains: 179 
Percentage of chaplains who were Anglicans: 9.5% 


Names of Chaplains Whose Denominational Association 


Is Yet Unknown. 

Name State 


140 

= Virginia ..........10 
S. Carolina ........ 3 
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* Teens and into the Twenties! 
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>THE ROUGH YEARS 


by CHAD WALSH, author of “Knock and Enter" 
“Campus Gods on Trial" and other books 


“I read THE ROUGH YEARS with the greatest interest. I think it shows 
true understanding of the problems and the thinking of the teen-ager, as 
well as the problems and approach of Christian adults as they seek to guide 
the teen-ager. The story is told with great understanding and tenderness, and, 
provides a message for teen-agers and their parents which can be read, 


marked and inwardly digested.” —HELEN S. SHOEMAKER 


“A new book for Senior High young people, presenting realistically the 
current problem of youth today. It is existential and realistic to a unique 
degree and provocative enough to be an adequate study course for a youth 
class or fellowship—it also would be excellent for a parents group.” 
—THE REV. FRED ECKEL, 
Scottsville, Va. 


“The reader of THE ROUGH YEARS will discover an action-packed, sus- 
penseful narrative, expertly woven from incidents of adult and teen-age life 
—some deplorable, some heart-warming—that might have been taken from 
the pages of almost any hometown newspaper.” 

pag pe} —NASH BURGER, 


New York Times Book Review Staff 
Paper edition $2.25; Cloth edition $3.00; Study Guide $1.50 
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MOREHOUSE-BARLOW CO. 


14 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
29 East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
261 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


A Miniature History 
By WALTER H. STOWE The Copy, 25¢ 
Historiographer of the Church 


“A brilliant survey (in 64 pages) of the relationship of this Church to the 
historic Church of the English race and to the worldwide Anglican Com- 
munion, and of its history from its feeble colonial beginnings down to the 
present, together with a brief concluding appraisal of its place in the con- 
temporary religious scene and the distinctive values which it has to contribute 
to America and the world.”—Dr. E. H. ECKEL, Rector, Trinity Church, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF CHURCH HISTORY 


Early & Medieval The Reformation 
By RICHARD G. SALOMON By POWELL MILLS DAWLEY 
Professor of Church History Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
Bexley Hall, Kenyon College The General Theological Seminary 
The Copy, 25c The Copy, 25¢ 
e 


“IT want to tell you how very much I like the two brochures of Dr. Salomon 
and Dr. Dawley. At long last I have something on Church History which | 
can conscientiously put into a layman’s hands. So much of this sort of thing 
has been apologetic and biased, without letting the facts—all of them—speak 
for themselves. Also they look attractive and readable. I am spreading the 
news about them to all my friends in the parochial ministry.”"—Dr. MASSEY 
H. SHEPHERD, Jr., Professor of Liturgics, The Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place Austin 5, Texas 
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authoritative, provocative 


Frederick C. Grant 


TRANSLATING 
THE BIBLE 


Published to commemorate the 350th Anniversary of the King 
James Version of the Holy Bible. The eminent biblical scholar, 
Dr. Frederick C. Grant, has written here an authoritative and 
extensive history of biblical translation which will be inval- 
uable to every Bible teacher, student, and interested layman. 
From the development of the Hebrew Bible and the translation 
of the Pentateuch by Ezra into Aramaic, to the New English 
Translation, Dr. Grant explains with great clarity every major 
translation and revision of the Bible through the centuries. 


$4.25 
John M. Krumm 
MODERN HERESIES 


A Guide To Straight Thinking About Religion 


Although the word “heresy” may seem archaic, 20th-century 
man is conscious of the gap between his own thought and 
established Christian doctrine. The Chaplain at Columbia Uni- 
versity now explores the many heresies which exist today in 
sophisticated garb and illustrates the ways in which religious 
“tolerance” can have dangerous repercussions. His survey oi 
contemporary theology and lively portrayal of the nature of 
heresy serve in defining exactly where the true meaning of 
Christian faith can be established. $3.75 


At all bookstores 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


MORE LAY READERS 


THAN CLERGY! 


A STUDY OF THE OFFICE OF LAY READER 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


By the REV. CANON WALTER H. STOWE, S.T.D. 
Historiographer of the Church 


Beginning with the year 1951, the American Episcopal Church has had 
more Lay Readers than Clergy! This study is the most complete known to 
us. Subjects covered: An Ancient Office . . . In the Church of England .. . 
The Lay Reader in the Colonial Church . . . The Lay Reader in the Early 
American Canons . . . The Growth of the Church Calls for Action .. . The 
Revisions of 1883 and 1886 ... The Lay Reader in an Age of Secularism 
. . . Revisions of the Canon in 1904 and 1952... The Distribution of Lay 
Readers in the Church . .. The Priesthood of the Laity . . . Training Schools 


for Lay Readers . . . Partners in a World-Wide Struggle . . . Five Statistical 
Tables ... 


Publication No. 42 .. . 50 Cents 
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ETHELBERT TALBOT: 1848-1928 


Missionary Bishop 
Diocesan Bishop 
Presiding Bishop 


By the REV. C. RANKIN BARNES, S.T.D. 
Secretary of the General Convention 


The Rev. George Buzzelle (1867-1944) , who served in Wyoming and Idaho 
under Bishop Talbot, said of him: “ “There were giants in those days,’ . . . 
and greatest of all, Ethelbert Talbot, Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho. . . . He 
was the ideal man for the West as the West was then constituted. An 


indefatigable worker. . . . And how people flocked to hear him. A strong 
and inspiring preacher. . . .” 


Publication No. 41 . . . Illustrated . . . $1.00 
CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


606 Rathervue 
Austin 5, Texas 
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Saint Thomas Church 


IN THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 


New York 1823-1954 
By 


GEORGE E. DeMILLE 
Canon of Albany 


“Canon DeMille has added to his other valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of the American Episcopal Church a 
parish history that, in our judgment, ranks high among 
similar contributions in this special field.” 


—Dr. E. H. Ecket, in Historica. MAGAZINE 


“This is one of the very best parish histories that has ever 
been written.”—Dr. Rosert S. Bosuer, Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History and Director of Graduate Studies, 
the General Theological Seminary, New York City 


Publication No. 47 The Copy, $3 
+ + + 
THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 
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What the British “Journal of Ecclesiastical History” 
(Vol. VII, pp. 111-113) has said about 


“The Case of the Episcopal Churches 
in the United States Considered” 


BY WILLIAM WHITE 
EDITED BY RICHARD G. SALOMON 


<qN CONNECTION with chapter seventeen of Nelson Burr’s book,* 
the perusal of the new edition of The Case of the Episcopal 
Churches in the United States Considered is strongly recommended. 
This controversial essay from the pen of William White, although it 
advanced proposals which subsequently were abandoned or modified, 
embodies the first draft of the organization of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in America as it exists today. Here we have the text of 
the original edition in modern dress and with critical notes, accom- 
panied by a collection of letters opposing the pamphlet’s Lockean 
theories and some statements by White in their defence. Now readily 
available to the public are several of the documents which went into 
the mill for the important study reviewed above.* Professor Salomon 
performs a fine service in preparing this new edition of The Case 
and offering his informative introduction and notes to the text.” 


*This refers to Dr. Nelson R. Burr's, The Anglican Church in New Jersey 
(Church Historical Society Publication No. 40), which was reviewed in the same 
issue of the Journal, 


PUBLICATION NO. 39 
Brochure ... pages 78 .. . The Copy, 50c 
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THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place Austin 5, Texas 


For Better Parish 
and Diocesan 
Histories! 


“Adventures in Parish His- 
tory, by Dr. Nelson R. Burr, 
ought to be required reading 
for anyone attempting to 
write a local church history, 
whether on the diocesan or 
the parish level.” 


—CANON 
GerorceE E. DEMILLE 
Publication No. 25 
The Copy, 25c 


Church Historical Society 
606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 


TheH.W.Gray Co., Inc. 


“Leading Publishers of Music 
for the Episcopal Church” 


Agents for: 
The Plainchant Publications 
Committee London, England 
(Edited by Francis Burgess) 
‘The St. Dunstan Edition 
of Plainchant 
(Edited by Winfred Douglas) 
Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
° 
S. Bornemann, Paris, France 
@ 
159 East 48th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


WHO WROTE 
THE NEW PRAYERS 
in the PRAYER BOOK ? 


THE COPY, 50¢ 
By JAMes ARTHUR MULLER 
“A valuable contribution to 


prayer book literature.” — The 
Living Church 


Church Historical Society 
606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 


The Intellectual Revolution and 
The Anglican Communion 


by WALTER H. STOWE 
THE COPY, 25¢ 
“A masterpiece.” 
—Bishop Maxon 


Church Historical Society 
606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 


NOW READY! 


The 
Christian 
Knowledge 
and the Revival of 
The Episcopal Church 


in New Jersey 


By 
WALTER HERBERT STOWE 


The Year—1960—was the 175th Anniversary of the Organization 
of the Diocese of New Jersey (1785) and the 150th Anniversary 
of the Organization of the Christian Knowledge Society (1810), 

which did so much to revive and strengthen 

The Episcopal Church in New Jersey. 
+ + + 
Publication No. 49 48 pages 50 Cents 
Order from 
THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 
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PROTESTS OPAL. AL, THEOLOGICAL 
Vincinia 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


_ CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 
2451 Rice Roap 
Beagerey 9, 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


1828 
a 
1854 BERKELEY DIVINITY 8CHOOL 
Haven 11, Connscncur | 
1858 SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Evanston, Wlinols 
1867 EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL scHOOL 
1878 THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY == 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THESOUTH 
1951 
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ALL WITHIN THE CHURCH 


The Church HYMNAL Corporation 
Publishers of all church editions of Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Prayer Book Studies and the Hymnal. 
Books ate of the finest quality at surprisingly low 
prices. 


The Church LIFE Insurance Corporation 


Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay 
officials and workers of the Church and their im- 
mediate families, Policies to meet your needs, 


The Church FIRE Insurance Corpataiion 


Fire and allied lines, fine arts, theft, glass 
for churches and floaters for clergy . . . costs 
up to 20% less .. . premiums parable quar- 
terly, without interest. | 


The Church AGENCY 


Fidelity bonds, boiler insurance, gen- 


the CHURCH Pension Fund 


20 Exchange Fiece — New Verk 5, N. Y. 
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